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THE NEW' YORK TIMES 
3 March! 19 80 


Get it in Writing From the C.I.A. 


Intelligence chief Stansfield Turner's message to 
the Senate Intelligence Committee is a setback for 
those who have worked so patiently to create a legisla- 
tive charter for the C.I.A. And it is a dramatic display 
of the need for that charter. j 

Admiral Turner testifies that, yes, the Administra- 
tion still wants a law spelling out what our spies may 
and may not do. But he balks at a key section of the 
pawling charter bill — the one requiring the agency to 
give Congress confidential advance notice of the riski- 
est covert operations abroad. He casually discloses 
that he has not always given the notice the committee 
thought he had promised. And he implies that if Con- 
gress insists on advance notice, the entire bill may be- 
come stalemated and die. p ' I - 

If Congress ignores this cavalier challenge, it will 
risk more than its credibility as watchdog. The failure 
will demonstrate that the nation has not truly con- 
quered the intelligence excesses of the past. Complai- 
sant Congresses have permitted unsupervised] foreign 
adventures — assassinations, coups, rigged elections 
— in America’s name without demanding that] they be 
squared with America’s values or even interests. I 

The post-Watergate proposals for Congressional 
oversight captured the essence of reform. But the 
system itself became excessive, requiring | reports 
to seven or eight committees. It was also in- 
adequately grounded in law — an aggregation of legis- 
lative riders. Presidential orders, regulations and un- 
derstandings. " 'TV' T 

These were always meant as stopgaps until a com- 
prehensive charter could be enacted. But the C.LA. 
now shows less interest in the charter than in relief 
from particular restraints. The system is working well. 
Admiral Turner is saying, and needs only a few adjust- 
ments. But Congress should not settle for a C.IJA. relief 

"'"" r ' p- ■ 


bill. Having nominated as watchdogs members whoi 
know how to keep secrets. Congress should now insistl 
on consultation prior to politically sensitive clandestine 
operations. No one argues for a Congressional veto, but! 
the legislators can advise against operations that seem 1 
ill-conceived and appeal to the President if necessary. 

Admir al Turner resists with unconvincing argu-| 
ments about leaks. He says he can’t ask agents to risk 
their lives, or foreign agencies to cooperate, whe n 
there is danger or the appearance of danger of expos- 
ing an ongoing operation. But he points to no leaks from | 
Congress even under the admittedly excessive number j 
of reports currently required. Like so many other invo-i 
cations of “national security,” these are exaggerated. 

The Admiral’s disquieting testimony underscores 
in yet another way the need for written rules governing 
intelligence activities. -- > ' 

At his 1977 confirmation hearing, he promised to 
try to report all covert operations in advance. But he 
seemed to be promising more than that. The only ex- 
ception he foresaw was “an extremely rare occasion, 
when it was not possible to provide information on cov. 
ert actions in advance. . . .” - 

“There is always the possibility,” he said at flat 
t jm», “that something might come up in the middle of| 

the night when a decision has to be made right now, and l 

that is the kind of thing that I have in mind in not want- { 
ing to be pinned down absolutely.” Now he tells thei 
committee that he has made unspecified exceptions on 
topofhisraiddle-of-the-nightexceptions. • 

So the loose arrangements get looser. The C.I.A 
interprets them narrowly or broadly to suit itself and 
tells Congress what it pleases. More than ever, having 
an effective and responsible intelligence establishment: 
requires that Congress provide a legally binding com-! 
i pact between that establishment and the rest of society. 1 





I 
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By David Atkins 

Four years ago, candidate Jimmy 
Carter; decried the abuses and ex- 
cessesfcommitted by the Central 
Intelligence Agency in the- name 
of. national security: /Today, Presi- • 
dent- Jimmy Carter is leading the ; 
bandwagon to remove what he calls ;■ 

• “unwarranted restrictions” on U.S.a : 
;■ . intelligence, agencies.: I: 

: . jf he current cold: war “revival' 
has blinded some tovthe blunders 
tha t took place during the “original 
production,” many of ! which were 
committed by an unauthorized and 
unrestrained army of 'CIA “covert - 
action’voperatiyes;,;:::.j; 5 ; ; --'A ' - 

'_•.' Since 1947, the CIA has operated 
under loosely defined standards 

• which virtually exempted the 
/agency from congressional or pub- 
lic oversight of its operations or 
even its expenditures of tax dollars. 
Although the agency was conceived 
of primarily as a foreign intelli-. 
gence collection and* analysis 

• operation,: its euphemistically 
Shamed ' Directorate : of; Plans con- 
ducted, according to the Senate Se^ 
lect Intelligence (Church) Commit- 
tee’s 1976 report; close to 5., 000 
major covert action projects 
abroad. ; - ■ -. ■ 

These activities ranged; from 
financial support for anti-Commu- 
nist newspapers and. political 
parties in Western Europe, to the 
.( “destabilizing” o£ governments in 
. Guatemala and Chile, to exotic 
.^assassination* plots against- foreign 
leadersun the Congo and Cuba and 
: paramilitary operations in Laos and 
-Angola., :.v 

-•Disclosure of the CIA’s sordid 
> past in. the wake of Watergate re- 
suited in several in-house restric- j 
tions on the agency’s covert action 
machinery and a requirement — 
contained in the 1974 Hughes-Ryan 

• Amendment —"’of congressional 
notification of .,/such:| operations. 
There is, however! still no legisla- { 

. tive -“charter” ..thatj- would-- set-1 
specific standards ifor agency ac- 


tivities and I spell out in law when 
and how such clandestine opera- 
tions may and- may not take place:' 

Touted as a reform measure, a 
? Carter administration-backed 
charter proposal (Senate Bill 2284) 
has finally Jemerged, but it could 
’make a bad situation even worse. 
.For the cold war revival has given 
.;the, jntelligence! bureaucrats theq 
: perfect opportunity to, portray a-; 
CIA fetterjed. by congressional I 
oversight and an; inquisitive public. 1 
■' ' ' .1 ! : / - - •' ' 

- •• The debate over a comprehensive 

intelligence [charter has thus been 
turned inside out; what began as : 
an- effort to- prevent the kind of 
,:CIA misconduct which Jimmy 
Carter once abhorred, has turned 
into a* billl that: could actually 

i: sanction such misconduct 

• ■ * I i 

f The proposed ‘charter would au- 
thorize covert intervention abroad, 
but it fails to state precisely when 
such operations should occur and 
who should [approve them. Except 

• for political assassinations,- which 
are specifically forbidden,- the bill 
provides that a host of vaguely de- 
fined; “special activities” could be 
undertaken ^merely upon the presi- 
dent's orders. !■ ■ . 

;■■■, In other instances, there would 
e be no need for presidential approval 
r: of a particular [covert adventure 

- once it is, deemed , to fall- within; a* 
^category of activities which the 

president has authorized in advance 
((thereby; allowing, a president to 
implausibly deny’ j:knowl£dge of an! 
^operation that proves to/bd; dis- A 
/tasteful or embarcassing^ 'V/f;: :^ 
Moreover*! the- legislation- ex- 

* pressly disclaims any heed for prior 
congressional approval, the execu- 
tive branchjs only duty being to 
/“fully and currently infoim”; the 
Senate and House intelligence 
committees [whenever an operation 
(meeting the) statutory definition of , 
’fa; “special activity”; had already;.- 
/begun, :: ;*S 


The proposed charter thus le- ' 
gitimizes the kind of secret, infor- 
mal arrangements that have 
shielded recent presidents from 
public scrutiny for their foreign 
policy mistakes. This approach 
(which the Vietnam and Watergate 
experience was said to have buried) 
not only contradicts basic demo-, 
cratic notions of governmental ac- 
countability, it leads as a practical 
matter, to ill-considered and poorly 
prepared foreign intervention. 

^ President John Kennedy con- 
ceded as much, when after the se- 
cretly authorized, CIA-sponsored j 
Bay of Pigs fiasco, he told news- 
paper editors that he wished they 
had published details of the invasion 
-so it. would have never taken 
place. vAr; 

- The Church- committee concluded . 
that the most successful foreign- 
opera tions occur in support of 
“policies which have emerged from 
a national debate and the estab- 

•.dished.- processes. of. government.” ■ 
The record is replete with instances 
> of CIA clandestine operations, au- 
thorized “outside of channels,” - j 
( which’ not only failed to achieve ; 
fU.S. interests abroad, but actually 
undermined American credibility. 

Ironically, the hostage crisis in 

- Iran which has In part rekindled 
the romantic longing for cloak- 
and-dagger operations might never 
have developed, if-the CIA’s Direc- 

. torate of Plans hadn’t helped “de- 
stabilize” the Iranian regime. ; in 
ri?53^f j;;/ :* 

X f The proposed intelligence charter 
. fails 'to take , into account! another 
lesson of the past by not expressly 
prohibiting .j the 'wide range of 
domestic activities which, the! CIA 
frequently conducted at presiden- 
tial request even while acknowl- 
edging them to be “extralegal” or 
qven illegal. - . .; 

COHTINUED 
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The measure does- not- prohibit 
the type of infiltration and* mail- 
opening conducted by the agency 
against civil rights and antiwar 
activists as part of its Operation 
Chaos program, in the late 1960s 
Apart from a general admonition 
that the agency respect the “integ- 
rity of private institutions/’ the 
legislation would not prevent the 
kind of deceptive use of American 
universities to which the CIA re- 
sorted in channeling money for its 
preposterous- but deadlyvMX- 
ULTRA drug experiments. - . 

Most significantly, the proposed 
charter actually authorizes wire- 
tapping. mail openings and break- 
ins directed at American citizens - 
abroad without any requirement 
that the government show there is 
“probable cause” to believe* that a J 
crime has or is about to occur, or I 
even that the target of surveillance ! 
is acting as a foreign agent. 

* Finally, the current mood' has 


produced a number of proposals 
aimed directly at muzzling public 
discussion of .CIA'’ activity/ One 
provision of the charter proposal, 
for. example, would greatly restrict 
/citizen access to CIA records under 
the Freedom of Information Act, 
currently one of the most effective 
means for keeping the government 
honest . v v :. . •;.»%. - • 

Several other ^measures now be-; 
fore Congress (some of which may 
become part of the charter in its' 
final form) would make it a crime 
for anyone — including reporters - 
— to-! disclose the identity of an 
intelligence agent. j- / & • ; 


intelligence analyst, E. Drexei 
Godfrey, asks, “Will not the<appro- 
priate . . . functions of the ClA^aiid 
the other parts of the intelligence 
community be comproraisechby-? . . 
heavy-handed clande-sUne 
activities?” . tr.z 

■ Based on a 30-year recofd'tftat 
shows such activities to. he- both 
shockingly immoral and shoelungly 
ineffective, the dnswer/isjyjes. 
President Carter and the members 
of Congress now rushing--to ‘-‘un : 
leash” the CIA should know.:tKat, 
but their memories seerri‘/4angV- 
ously short. - '% ■■■.'_ ■■ ■ 

■ oatb v 


While legitimate intelligence j 
operations deserve a degree of 
confidentiality, Watergate, the se- 
cret bombing of Cambodia and 
other misdeeds committed and then' 
covered up under the familiar na- 


Atkins: a Greater Clevelander, 
is a student at the- Yale University 
Law School and has done- summer 
work in Washington for thR. Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union - r - ^ 


tional security pretext should be 
reminders that the threat of public 
disclosure is. a necessary deterrent 
to government wrongdoing. 

Although the current interna- ! 
tional tension certainly justifies an 
. effective U-S. intelligence gathering i 
apparatus, it does not justify re- 
storing unchecked covert action 
abroad and political spying at 
home. Indeed, as one former CIA 
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r "By George Lardner 

. Wa*hln«on Post Staff Writer 

Toward the. endvof ,the hearing, a 
senator from New York began ridi- 
culing the White House for forgetting 
its promises to the voters. After the 
session was over, a CIA lawyer strode 
up to the committee’s staff director 
and lectured him about the law; until 
he grew red with anger. - v - ; * ; 

The debate over the CIA charter, 

. and particularly its requirements for 
reporting to Congress, is beginning to* 
take on a harsh edge, with each side 
accusing the other of trying to change 
rules of the game. j 

The biggest controversy involves 
the question of “prior notices” to Cap- 
itol Hill of covert_operations and 
other significant intenigence " activi- 
ties. President Carter! has come out 
strongly against such a provision. The 
Senate Intelligence Committee is in- 
sisting on it. j 

With customary dramatic flair, Sen. 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D-N;Y:> be- 
gan wondering aloud at a CIA charter 
hearing Thursday just who .got 
elected in 1975 when Jimmy Carter cam- 
‘ paigned against “theveils of secrecy” 
in Washington and Walter Mondale 
promised reform of the, CIA. 

Moynihan recalled one meeting at 
the White House in tjhe fall of 1973 
when Mondale, a former member iof. 
the Senate Intelligence Committee, 
walked in to review a | largely permis- 
sive draft charter that had been out 
together by the lawyers for the various 
intelligence agencies, j 
“The vice president l looked sternly 
at the four wretches | assembled and 
said, ‘You fellows don’t seem to un- 
derstand who won the last election.’ A 
member of the Church committee , [the 
first Senate Intelligence/ Committee 
headed by. Frank. Church of Idaho} is 
now vice president,”| Moynihan .re-: 
. counted. - ' a *:• ' .■ . : “■ 

Now, just 18 months later, Moynfc 
han observed- the White House is ref- : 
using to go' along with a law vthat 
would require the executive branch to* 
share all its secrets with the Senate 
and House intelligence committees. 
“Now,” Moynihan said, “it seems that 
we don’t understand who won the last 
election .. . . What ever happened to 
those fine brave ideals that the vice 
president brought into office?*! . ^ 'd 


The reaction (from the administra- 
tion has been just as pointed. One 
White House aide close to the charter 
debate dismissed the committee’s posi- 
tion as “juvenile and groundless.” He 
pointed out that, the House and Sen- 
ate Intelligence! committees -are usu- 
ally told ahead of time all intelligence 
activities of any importance and that 
the president intends to continue the 
practice. Carter, it is said, just doesn’t 
want thatjnailed down into law. 
v “They, [the^ intelligence committee*] 
haven't got one ground for "complaint 
to date,” this official said. “They say, 
‘well, what happens if we have a new 
president? What if we get another 
Nixon?’ My answer to that is, ‘What if 
we have another Joe McCarthy?’” 

£ The debate, jin short, is one over 
checks and balances, a question of 
i presidential prerogatives vs. the 
i power of congressional oversight • ;yf 
CIA Director] Stansfi eld Turner has 
• argued against] a law requiring prior 
notice on I grounds there are some op- 
erations that are just too sensitive, 
that human lives might be endan- 
gered if Congress were told and word 
leaked out f 

M- Coincidentally, the one big opera- 
tion that the* select committees 
weren’t told about — for fear of leaks 
leaked jout anyway. It was still a 
success because the outsiders who 
learned of it kept the secret them- 
1 selves. : J . : j -■ ; .• . • ' 

f 'fi This was the so-called “Canadian ca- 
per” involving | the escape in January 
of. six American diplomats from Iran 
after they hid for three months in the 
: Canadian L Embassy in Tehran. Jean 
yPeU etier;:! the*7 ]\Vash ington correspon- 
? dent of Monteal’s La Pres se, knew 
: their whereabouts. So did Newsweek 
and the Washington bureau of NBC 
News, among others. 

; The Senate and House ^Intelligence 
committees, meanwhile, were kept in 
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the dark. The chairman of the Senate 
committee, Birch Bayh (D-Ind.). who j 
said several weeks ago that he knew 
of only one exception to the “prior no- 
tice” practice, confirmed Friday that 
“we didn’t know about the Canadian 
situation.”- ; 

Would it have added to the hazards | 
tos have told the . traditionally close 
mouthed .‘ committees when joumal- 
j ■ ists were: already aware of the I 
I operation? “That’s a very tough ques- | 

'i - tion,” allowed one CIA official. 

Still, the debate ragesr on. Some ( 
y CIA aides have suggested President 
".Carter feels so strongly about the is- 
sue that he will veto any charter con- ! 
taining a prior notice rule; But White j 
House aides insist he hasn’t addressed 
the question of a veto yet 
; V- Some members of the Senate com- 
; mittee and their aides feel they have | 
already made more than enough con- 
cessions to the CIA and the adminis- 
tration on the charter legislation. The 
bill introduced Feb. 8 by Sen. Walter 
D. Huddleston (D-Ky.) gives the CIA 
an unprecedented exemption from the 
: Freedom of Information Act, provides 
criminal: penalties for unauthorized 
disclosure of the names of CIA opera- 
tives, and repeals the 1974 Hughes- j 
Ryan amendment that governs covert j 
operations. 

Under Hughes-Ryan, no covert ac-i 
JLy.i_ty^may_be undertaken “ unless and j 
until” the president finds it import JftiT 
*o the national security, and reports* 
the undertaking * in a: timely fashion 
: to the appropriate , committees. of 
the Congress.” • 

The CIA has rm 'Gained Jor~ years- 
that this rear! : c r & e to 
committees invok ing 200 rhemberstot" 
Congress ?nd their - stall's. but* ? phe . 
number has been exaggerated. As Rep. 

Les Aspin (D*Wis.). t chairman of .file 
House Intelligence oversight subcom- 
mittee has pointed out, only three of 
the eight committees systematically 
review covert actions and only a few 
members of the other committees are 
notified. V- \ : ■ ' . A 

Moynihan argues that Hughes-Ryan. 
should be amended in any case be- 
cause it is ambiguous and the “unless 
and until" clause could be read 3 S re- 
quiring prior notice now. In practice, 
the administration has, as a* genejral 
bule, been supplying prior notice anyA 
way, under a 1978 Carter executivecor- j 
dexy.lt provides for the Senate: 'and" 
House Intelligence committees tOi T be 
kept informed* by ~ the intelligence" 
agencies of - <r any signifeant antieip- 
. ated activities^^r^A^-:^^ 

rrvm’TTHrSD 
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The administration, however, wants, 
to keep that clause, “significant antr' 
cipatec^ activities,” from becoming 
law. proposes only to keep the two 
intelligence committees — and no oth- ! 
ers*— “fully and currently informed’* of 
its undertakings. 

At one point during Thursday’s 
hearing, Bayh expressed his exaspera- 
tion over the dispute. " 

“It seems to , me we’re picking*, at 
_gnats that have turned into the size of 
-watermelons” he told CIA Deputy* Di- 
rector Frank Carlucci. “tVe’re making 
a great big deal out of this. I think you 
can include ‘signifcant anticipated ac- 
tivities’ in a manner that does not 
breach security.” " ' 

Carlucci didn't quite agree. -After 
. the hearing, a CIA lawyer marched>up 
to the committee’s staff director, Wil- 
liam Miller, and began expounding, 
on the niceties of the issue until: the 
normally unflappable Miller flushed 
and barked at him: “That’s why we’re 
putting it in the statute.” - r 
At this point Bayh said he doesn’t 
see much point in further, argument 
He said he did not think it wise 5 *, to 
rely on the good will of future admin- 
istrations instead of law. rt -.r 
“W e've just got to go ahead and see 
where the votes are,” he said in a tele- 
phone interview. He said no one on -the 
intelligence committees was trying to 
dispute the presidents leadership jin 
foreign policy or to assert a veto poWer 
over covert actions. But if the White 
House keeps insisting that the presi- 
dent’s “constitutional authority” is* 'at 
stake, he said. Congress might start 
asserting its constitutional authority 
over appropriations. 

, “It we want to play that game^he 
said, “we can say, ‘No knowledge, ->no 
money.’ We still have the right to Con- 
•• trol the purse strings.” . ; : v . 
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f/.W Vv-r r 

i r: ■ 

? A proper charter for the' Central . Intelligence^ 
j/a. Agency is as difficult to devise as it is easyjtq- 
define. The CIA' should have sufficient authority! 
clothed in necessary- secrecy, to .gather foreign 
intelligence, but that power and secrecy should not 
be so unlimited that the agency could again become ... 
a threat to liberty at home, or become unaccounta- 
ble in its operations abroad. ; . .‘\ v ' . " |" 

r While Congress is| considering legislation that 
would set responsibilities and' regulations for the - 
CIA, momentum is growing to "unleash” the agenfey ' 
—a movement stimulated by a sense of frustration 
•over the crises in Iranjand Afghanistan. j 

; President Carter has complained about ."unwar- 
ranted restraints” on' the CIA, and, among many 
supporters of legislation to modify these restric- 
tions, Rep. Robert McjClory (R-IIL) makes a typical 
•charge. He says the restrictions “have unduly ham- 
pered the ability of tlie United States to effectively 
conduct foreign policy.” v , •• ]-. . 

Some changes are (indicated in'the 'reforms im- 
: posed on the CIA in the 1970s. But this is a time| to 
proceed cautiously. It is a time to remember that the 
restraints were instituted in response to the CIA's 
illegal surveillance' of thousands of Americans, and 
to revelations about its attempts to overthrow or 
assassinate foreign leaders. • 

At present, eight congressional committees must 
be informed before tlie CIA can carry out “covert” 
operations abroad. It (makes sense, to restrict such 
information to the House and Senate intelligence 
committees. Yet a more effective reform than tliis, 
we believe, would be the creation of a joint commit- ; 
v tee to oversee the agency— a committee modeled 
after the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. But 
this proposal, first suggested several years ago] at 
the height of the controversy over CIA activities, is 
not included in the charter legislation.- " ;i 

Present law requires the President to approve all 
covert operations. Legislation before Congress 
would mandate presidential approval only for clan- 
destine activities involving "substantial” risks. This 
proposal has encountered* criticism. Sen. William 
Proxmire (D-Wis.) says this change, supported |by 
Carter, is intended to give the President "plausible 
deniability— that insiduous doctrine that allows the 


■'executive branch to. take secret actions and later 
| deny the existence of such operations.” ' •• «>.•'•••'. ; ' w-‘ 
4! Carter does not want to inform the intelligence 
committees of -covert operations in advance, yet 
prior notice would constitute a reasonable check on 
rash action. . ’ ••• 

Another proposal would exempt the CIA from 
cj| most requirements of the Freedom of Information 
j Act For what purpose? The CIA says that this is 
l necessary to dispel the belief that the CIA can’be. 
.[compelled to divulge secrets, and that this hampers. 

■ its operations. However, under present law the 
j agency already has the authority to protect classi- 
j fied data. •• 

■ .? The bill would permit the CIA, with a court order, 
j to conduct wiretaps and searches of Americans 
>1 believed to possess “intelligence information” even 
though not suspected of having committed a crime, 
f This is a highly dubious measure; considered in the 
light of illegal CIA spying on Americans just afewr 
\if years ago. • l ■-.-.-••v* 

-The proposed" charter would make it a crime for : 
I present or past intelligence employees to reveal the’ 
names of secret-agents. Such disclosure for the sake 
■iv of disclosure should be prohibited. Another bill 
■ -j pending in Congress would have extended the 
i criminal sanction to the press. That section has been 
.v deleted in recognition of the fact that exposure of 
s illegal activities could on occasion lead to the identi- 
ties of the individuals involved. ' - 
Many troublesome issues are raised in the charter 
legislation. The - act would bar the intelligence 
agency from engaging in assassination attempts, but 
would not prohibit the CIA from attempting to 
. overthrow foreign regimes, 
r Sen. Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D-N.Y.), who 
strongly favors relaxing the curbs on the CIA, 
emphasized that the country must face "the reality 
of the totalitarian state in today’s world, and the 
conditions of confict which the existence of the 
totalitarian state imposes on the rest of us."- 
That is a grim- reality, but- we must be wary, in 
confronting the totalitarian threat, not to undermine 
. ,. our ..greatest source of, strength— an open society. 
: -y. Congress . must proceed cautiously.; in • weighing- 
every aspect of the intelligence bill. ■**- ' O 
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ARTICLE APPEASED WASHINGTON STAR 

ON PAG E /}-// 1 MARCH 1980 


Cord Meyer ' 

Birth pangs for the CIA charter 


After nearly three years Church Committee, Vice 
of gestation and prolonged President Mondale brought 
labor pains, a new CIA legal with him to the White House 
charter was recently deliv* an urgent commitment to 
ered by the Senate intelli- achieve this reform. Two 
gence committee iit the Church committee staffers 
form of a bill sponsored by^ who shared his fervor were 
Sen. Walter Huddleston, D-" given key positions, David 
Ky., and three other sena* Aaron as Zbigniew Brze- 
tors. V ... ' zinski’s deputy on the Na- 

To the evident dismay of tional Security Council staff 
the senatorial midwives at and William Miller as chief 
the initial hearing, the Car- of staff of the Senate intelli- 
ter administration and gence committee. . 
many members of the com- The first fruit of their 
mittee seemed unwilling to labors was legislation intro- 
acknowledge parentage of duced in early 1978 which 
the sickly infant. Conserv- was so festooned with legal 
atives complained that the restrictions and reporting 
legislation went too far in requirements that it died a 
imposing detailed restric- ' natural death before ever 
tions on the intelligence reaching the Senate floor, 
agencies, while the Ameri- The new intelligence char- 
can Civil Liberties Union ter introduced by Senator 
has stated that it does not go Huddleston attempts to take 
far enough. a more realistic approach 

The ancestry of this legis- but it only succeeds in 
lation goes back to- the dramatizing again the diffi- 
highly-publicized investiga- culty of trying to legalize 
tion by the Church Commit- espionage, which* is by its 
tee in 1975-76 of the real and nature illegal, 
imagined wrongdoing of the One example will suffice. 
FBI and the CIA. Urged on In order to bug an American 
by The New York Times , citizen abroad suspected of 
liberals made it an article of hostile intelligence connec- 
faith that the most serious tions, the new charter re- 
threat to American liberties quires, that a court order 
came not from abroad but first be obtained from a U.S. 
from our own intelligence federal judge. This bizarre 
services. 1;.-^. - • procedure puts the federal 

- To chain this "rogue ele- judiciary into the business 
phant” and to restrain the of approving a violation of 
excesses of an "imperial" the law of a foreign country 
presidency, it was deemed where our courts have no 
necessary to / enact " into jurisdiction, 
statutory law with crimi- Moreover, the court order 
nal sanctions — a detailed x would clearly be a rubber 
list of prohibitions to pre- stamp rather than a consid- 
vent intelligence officers ered judicial decision, since 
from violating the rights of the judge is specificaUy to 
US. citizens. be denied such pertinent 

From his service on the information as the extent of 


cooperation by allied intelli- shorter bill which addresses ; 
gence services. This exten* itself to* the urgent practical j 
sion abroad of American needs of the intelligence j 
judicial authority will cer^ community. It would repeal ! 
tainly be resented by for- the Hughes-Ryan amend- 
eign governments as arro- ment that requires the 
gant hypocrisy. It is a president to notify eight 
perversion of our system of committees of covert action 
justice designed to throw a operations and confine the . 
mantle of spurious legality reporting requirement to 1 
over an illegal act the House and Senate intelli* I 

Overtaken by events in gence committees. f 

Afghanistan and Iran, the Moynihan’s proposed * 
Huddleston bill was born as legislation would also re- : 
an anachronism in a time lieve the CIA of much of the j 
when the ineffectiveness burden of reporting under 
rather than the power of the the Freedom of Information 
CIA is seen as a cause of Act and would for the first 
major concern. In the initial time provide criminal sane- 
hearing before the Senate tions against present or for- 
intelligence committee, mer government officials 
there was little enthusiasm who disclose the ’identities 
for the bill’s 171 page^ of tur- or agents under cover, 
gid prose which Sen. Daniel Wisely, -Moynihan has 
P. Moynihan, D-N.Y., de- agreed to modify language 
scribed as "a mournful exer- in his bill to make clear that 
cise in bureaucratic the official, leaker and not 
draftsmanship/* the- press would be held 

The House committe on criminally responsible, 
intelligence has consist- There is widespread sup- 
ently taken a highly skepti* port in/ both Houses for 
cal view of the attempts of Moynihan's initiative but 
their Senate colleagues to Democratic senators are de* 
draft a comprehensive list manding as a quid pro quo 
of legal restrictions. Their that a reluctant White House 
attitude was summed up in guarantee prior notification 
the comment by. a House of covert action operations 
staffer that the new charter and full access to all intelli- 
must have been drafted "by gence information as a pre- 
a group of political scien- requisite to effective con-* 
tists and lawyers who had gressional oversight, 
no experience in the legisla- Such oversight is the best 
tive or the executive protection against intelli- 
branches and no knowledge gence abuses. Whether a 
of intelligence." The deliberately ambiguous 
chances of the Huddleston compromise can be found to 
bill’s passage by the House settle this ancient conflict 
are remote. -between the president and 

Anticipating that the new Congress will determine the 
charter would be stillborn, chances for real intelli-j 
Sen. Moynihan has intro- gence? reform in this elec*! 
duced a separate and much tion^ar;* '/ j 
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ARTICLE AP REARED NEW Y0RK TIMES 

ON PAG E 1 MARCH 1980 


Letters -- 

$ , • 


' To Watch the C.I.A. 


TotheEditor: • 

In the recent debate on the C.I.A., 2 
have heard nothing of a reform that 
seems eminently reasonable; espe- 
cially if the number of Congressional 
committees to which the C.I.A. must 
-report is reduced: Provide for a rotat- 
ing membership, including chairmen, 

» on those committees which oversee , 
the agency. This will help eliminate 4 , 
cronyism between committee mem* : 
.. bers and the agency, insuring effective, 
/oversight.,; ;;. Edward S-Dermon ‘ 
t \ Roslyn Heights jLl., Feb. 24, 1980 - 

; f . - _ ’jl 
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PARKERSBURG NEWS (W. VA. ) 
17 February 1980 



Senator Byrd’s decision to help remove the unreasona- 
ble restraints on the Central Intelligence Agency means that 
tan almost , immeasurably powerful political arm is being 
extended. the CIA. B yrd indicated at a meeting last week! 
that some of the tape , which has been , binding the agency 
must be cut in the interest of keeping America abreast of 
what is happening. in other parts, of the world. 

Byrd says, he, favors reducing; the number of commit- 
tees that now demand reports front the CIA. It appears to be 
a worthwhile move. Clearly the CIA’s obligation to report to 
three, committees in both the House and Senate has provided 
grounds for much of. the trouble the'agency has faced. 

V Many members of Congress feel that if the reins on the 
CIA had been loosened months ago we would not be in so 
'much trouble in either Iran or Afghanastan. We were never 
a strong believer in many of the sordid stories that were 
associated with CIA activities. The stories about assassina- 
tion plots, drug, experiments and surveillance of United 
States citizens^, we feel, were unfairly overplayed and 
aroused in this country an animosity that never should have 
existed . ■■ '• • 

• . ; ...Tii® CIA is not in wf/ar m^*ht be called a pleasant type 
of work. Their assignments are dangerous. They must 
search the most ruthless governments on earth for 
information that would benefit America. Some times there 
is not a pretty way to do these things. 

•Then agency lias been portrayed as a bunch of 
murderers” who would go to any length to gain the desired 
ends. Perhaps that in a fashion is so. Gathering needed 
intelligence requires courage and determination,; and if a 
few bodies- fall here and there when the CIA must go the 
distance to protect America it is understandable that 
bloodshed is not always avoidable. 
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NEWSDAY (N.Y. ) 

13 FEBRUARY I 98 O 



Musi-StiU 

,i, • L: : ", 


ny Curtis 111 Gans ? 

; There has been muchlsaid and writ- 
ten recently about how the Central 
: Intelligence Agency is a pitiful, help*; 
‘less* giant, rendered (ineffective to;] 
serve the security needs of the nation;) 
by a cruel -web pf congiressionally in- 
spired restrictions.^. 4 - " Ni 

The invasion of Afghanistan and * 
the seizure of the U.S. Embassy in 
Tehran have provided 1 a convenient 
pretext for repeating this fiction and 
for a renewed and concerted effort to 
getthe most importan^and necessary^ 
of these restrictions repealed: , 

• The requirement tnat the Presi-it 
dent approve of and Congress be in - : 
formed . about all American covert : 

.intelligence actions.' ;; t> ; * 7 ^ - 

The stricture that the -CIA be 
fully? accountable to political leader* 
ship— 4he President and Congress-^- 
for all’ of its operations. •; * .* * 

Congress* if it is wise,' will retain 
the essence of these controls over the 
intelligence community and keep this 
particular "rogue elephant” within a 



? in the conduct of a covert action; ! • judgment within the agency itself. ) 
4 • The attempted assassination of j It is; for instance, true that the CIA i 
■Fidel Castro and [the likely killings of 4 V failed to warn the nation of the seri-i 


' many lesser) officials. 

• The destabilization and dismem- 
] berment of democratically elected 
governments, most recently in Chile, 
but earlier in.suih countries as Brit-,* 
ish Guianajand Iran, -i . O'/ 
i • Operation Phoenix— the system- 
atic ’ destruction [of villages, defolia- 'j 
tion of. forests and murder of leaders 
in Vietnam |ih order to deny the Viet 
Cong sanctuary, [the testing of gases 
and drugs on unknowing citizens and 
; other actions that show a lack Of re- I 

• spect for human life.' ■ -I ‘ K‘ 

■ • Perhaps most importantly; the 

* buttressing ]of and the marrying of 
; America's fortunes, in the name of 


thoritarian 
ments such 


and N ; unpopular govem- 
as. those of the shah in 
Iran, Somoza in Nicaragua or Thieu,* 
Ky and Diem in [Vietnam. .•< 

There is no evidence that any of the 
restrictions ‘ 
undermined) 


• ousnes8 of the threat to the shah in 

Iran and did not accurately predict 
his downfall. - .. 

But the CIA's failure was due to 
v the fact that it made a political deci- 
, sion to draw its information only from 
pro-shah sources and to involve its 
' operatives only with 7 pro-shah ele- 
j'ments within Iran. • ’ * 

4 President Carter committed him- 
self in his State of the Union Address 

• to relax "unnecessary” restrictions oh 

' the CIA. . $ 

. • There is perhaps one such unneces- 
sary ; . restriction— the requirement 
within the Hughes-Ryan Amendment 
governing CIA conduct which ’man- 


anticommunism, j to repressive, au- / dates eight congressional committees 
4,1 : JN “ 1 ~“ ;.be informed of every CIA action. This 

^probably carries dissemination. of 
‘classified information beyond what is j 
- wise for the security interests of the 
nation. 

The President should ensure that 
only the' four relevant committees of 
Congress — those dealing with intelli- 
gence and foreign* policy^-monitor 
CIA activities! . “ - V 

And the President should make no . 

. attempt to modify those provisions of* 


. t , on the^CIA have either 

rational cage. - V ' | ; undermined) naticfnal security or ren- *j 

The need for an effective American ■ dered the organization less capable of 
infelligence service is not in dispute. ^ doing its primary join-providing the 
No one who cares about either the. £ nation with) adequate information to, 
welfare and security of the United conduct its foreign policy. 

States or peace in the world can doubt i ; The errors thejCIA has made dur-- 

it, ■ SffiJT" 1 

protect the yiation adequately, plan -j ' 1 


. for the futujre and avoid dangerous/ 
miscalculation. '• | ! . • •• 

7 " But the pjursuit of accurate infor- 
motion upon which to] base a secure 
./.national futi ore does not imply the i 
>hgnt to platy fast and jloose with hu- 
, man life, inv ade the privacy ^and vio- 
late the rigt its of individual citizens < 
v or infiltrate £md manipulate the insti-Tj 
; '.thtions of a 1 free society. : • - 

K In a similiir fashion, only the pure 
« of heart, the > faint of resolve or those 
most sanguiine about the benign na- 
:: ture of intoriiational competition 
> would deny t he utility, of covert action 
•„ia certain limited situations. 

Even now it would seem in the na- 
tional intercut to engage in covert ac- 
.'-tion to fimi, train, j nurture and 
■’ support democratic, non-Comraunist,' j 
anti-authoritarian elements in Latin v 
-/America and] South Africa — lest the] 
; only political choices ) remaining be 
. ; between a hjated authoritarian right j 
*, and a populw pro-Soviet left. i 

i’ But only .ai person'.with.an exceed- I 
MSbnvknWritf°toeTh6t^j 
"CohldUhrget ct^-yce^ed 1 «P , thd>'CM f ) 


•Curtis B. (fans directs the Wash ’ i 
ington-bas ed Committee for the 
Study of the American Electorate. 
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WASHINGTON 


12 FEBRUARY 1980 



••l 


By Clark Humphrey 

1 don’t really understand what’s going on in our|for-' 
eign policy. The best analysis I’ve got is that the leajders 
of" our Congress and executive branch have decided jthat 
the way to solve our problems is to make them worse. 

Congress will probably take action this year on bills to 
loosen the recent restraints on the activities of the Central* 
Intelligence Agency. With hostages in Iran and Soviet 
troops" in Afghanistan! Capitol Hill, seems ready to do 
anything that will make them look tough.- •• • V; ••••- 

The problem is that an unrestrained CIA is what 
helped us get into these messes. The CIA put the Shah of 
Iran on his throne in j 1953. Other covert actions have 
helped to entrench some of the most-infamous regimes 
around today (Pinochet in Chile, for example).- ] 

The chief; Soviet explanation for the invasion ofj Af-C 
ghanistan is that it had to defend an ally from enemy in- 
filtration. Some official.statements have charged CIA in- 
volvement with the Moslem insurgents:! // I 
f don’t know whether the CIA really is helping the 
Afghan rebels; it’s a moot point anyway, the important 
part is that the Soviet Union can make such a charge con- 




vincing enough that France and other countries aretreat- 
ing the invasion as hot so big . a deal as to warrant trade 
sanctions and Olympic boycotts. 

When President Carter took office, he proposed a new 
charter to define just what the CIA is and isn’t supposed 
to do. This proposal got bogged down in. negotiations be- 
tween the White House and the Senate Select Committee 
on Intelligence. Sen. Walter Huddelston (D-Ky.) is now 
going to introduce his own charter bill.. but.it may not get 
very far without being amended into meaninglessness. ; 

Seven other senators are sponsoring another CIA bill. 

. which would exempt the agency from the Freedom of 
Information Act, making it a crime if individuals' or the. 
press act.’’ with intentto impede intelligehce activities.*.*. 
It would also repeal a 1974 requirement that the agency 
tell congressional committees about its covert activities". 
And that bill may only be the beginning. . • . 

The CIA needs more restraint, mot less. We’re now 
paying for the agency’s loose past, and should be learn- 
ing a few lessons from; that past. Restricting the CIA to 

collecting and analyzing information -will; over time" 
help restore America’s tarnished image in the world * 
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article APPEARED the nation 

o* page z 8 March 1980 


EDITORIAL ’ 

INDECENT 

HASTE:..- 

The U.S. Supreme Court has disgraced itself in a 
rush to punish Frank Snepp, author of an 
unauthorized book on the Central Intelligence 
Agency: It deprived him of his First Amendment 
rights and his earnings without even considering 
oral or written arguments in his behalf and, in 
doing so, seriously curtailed the American peo- 
ple’s ability to learn what their Government is 
doing and to control its abuses. 

What inspired the Court’s headlong vindic- 
tiveness? We suspect that the Justices who made 
up the majority were caught up in the current na- 
tional mania: for “revitalizing” and “unleash- 
ing” the C.I.A. That makes it all the more 
urgent to defeat the Carter-Moynihan campaign 
to relieve the C.I.A. of the small measure of ac- 
countability imposed on it. NO longer can we ex- 
pect First Amendment protection for those who 
provide unauthorized accounts of the Agency’s 
activities— like • Snepp’s book. Decent Inter- 
val — that replace the authorized reports we 
should get, but do not. . 

Perhaps another factor in the Court’s unprin- 
cipled action was the recent disclosure of some 
of its Own secrets in Bob Woodward and Scott 
Armstrong’s The Brethren. That would explain 
the language in the decision permitting any 
governmental agency to punish employees and 
former employees who leak information of any 
sort to the press — like the former clerks who 
talked to Woodward and Armstrong. 

If that is true, it was Frank Snepp’s mis- 
fortune — and ours — that his case' reached the j 
Supreme Court when the Justices were driven by j 
such passions. As Anthony Lewis wrote in The ! 
New York Times, in the Snepp case the Court j 
showed “contempt for the rule of law.” The ! 
only recourse now for those dismayed by the j 
decision is to let the; Justices know that in the 
process the Court has earned contempt for itself. • 
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Kiss in ger Loophole, Public Runaround 


: Even if Henry Kissinger broke the law when he re- 
moved Government records from the State Depart- 
ment, and even if the State Department was wrong to 
let him do it, there is no way anyone can now see those 
records except on Mr. Kissinger’s terms. That is the 
frustrating result of Monday’s Supreme Court decision; 
which created a loophole in the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act big enough for high officials to walk through. - 

As Secretary of State, Mr. Kissinger had secre- 
taries listen in on his telephone conversations and tran- 
scribe them — some 15,000 pages of transcript in all. He 
and his staff used these records in their work. In the 
final weeks of his tenure, Mr. Kissinger might have 
gone through the regular channels and asked permis- 
sion from the National Archivist to take some of these 
transcripts home. Instead, he consulted the State De- 
partment’s legal adviser — ■ his subordinate — who 
gave his opinion that the records were the Secretary’s 
personal property. 1 . 

Mr. Kissinger then carted the notes away to a vault 
on the Rockefeller estate in Westchester. From there ■ 
they went to the Library of Congress as a personal gift 

subject to Mr. Kissinger’s control of access for at 

least a quarter-century. 

Some historians and journalists, troubled by Mr. 
Kissinger’s hoarding of such important historical 
papers, filed suit to look at them under the Freedom of 
Information Act. Lower courts ordered the Library of 
Congress to return the material to the State Depart- 


ment, so that the process of sorting out public, secret 

and private information could begin. 

But now the Supreme Court, through the words of 
Justice Rehnquist, says that none of the hard questions 
about ownership and access to records need to be an- 
swered. Why? Because the State Department can’t be 
ordered to deliver what it doesn’t have. And the Li- 
brary of Congress can't be ordered to return what it 
does have because the information act doesn’t allow 
citizens to sue the library. Maybe it could be- sued 
n nrw laws defining which records go to which archives 
— but only the State Department could file that suit. 

Impeccable chop logic thus lets the Court construe 
strictly against the citizen — - laws whose very pur- 

pose was to increase public access to official informa- 
tion and to make Government handle its records in an 
orderly manner. Contrast this with the Court’s much 
more inventive response, just two weeks ago, to the 
case of Frank Snepp: it there created a Government 
right to sue the former C.I.A. agent and recover the 
earnings from a book he had published without Govern- 
ment approval. That decision was the kind of invention 
that the Court often says must be made by Congress. 

Congress could not have intended to let officials 
and agencies subject the public to such a runaround 
with the Government’s information. It has amended 
the Freedom of Information Act in the past to correct, 
narrow Supreme Court interpretations. Another 
amendment is now necessary. j 
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OR PAGE 6 March 1980 


" MeHARD COHEN .; 


i- Can Court Take 'Away w 
A Constitutional Right? ■ 

T HE SUPREME COURT ; has Frank Snepp* in j ; 

all wrong. It must think of -him as some ‘sbrt 1 
of threat, a journalist of some sort, one of those/ 
awful types who try to find out the secrets of 
others by getting someone to spill the beans ; and 
break a confidence. This may be why Snepp got: 
mauled by the courts in what lawyers call a sum- 
mary judgment^ but what Snepp, a former CIA 
agent, might call something else: termination with 
extreme prejudice; .. . 'a . * - - : : 

Snepp joined the CIA in 1968 and spent part of 
his time in Vietnam. He was there at the end, and 
xhe wrote a book about-ifc called “Decent Interval” 
Jin which; he was critical of the CIA, blaming in-* 
Helligence failures: for the unseemly haste in which* 
/we departed \ that -country^ Snepp thought wer 
^should ha ve . been more methodicaL in exiting, go- 
Ving slower" and making, sure r ^,the - process, that, 
we took our friends with us. * " S \ * V 

Snepp believes, or believed, in the Vietnam war 
itself, that it was right — a just cause. He thought 
toe war could have been won and that we should 
have won it. Frank. Snepp, is no. liberal. He is, 
instead, your classic spook, a little- cold for- my 
taste, a little arrogant for some others^ very con- 
servative. Still, . you have to like him. 

* The reason I like Snepp is that he wrote that 
book we just mentioned: I like people who write 
.books and tell what they think they have to tell. y 
;I like information and I don’t like efforts to cur- 
tail either the gathering ofit or the publishing of- 
it. This is a selfish obsession with most journalists; 
we should be excused if we: think others should 
share it. Most people, I know,^ couldn’t careless. 
-Frank Snepp *was probably, one of those. He, isn’t 
anymore, ^ \%vst 

y ; When Fraht Snepp went info the CIA he signed - 
an oath; Part "of it promised that he would “not 
f publish ^£any information^ 
plating to the agency, its actmtiesVor^intelligehce) 
activities" generally, eitherfduring^or after the" 
-terms of [hiisl .^ : employmen't^.I :, t'v^ without specific^ 
approval of the agency” It doesn’t; take : a. lawyer, 
to tell you what this- oath meansAHH.- 
Snepp violated that oath. , He; wrote his book 
J without first ; submitting it;,to. the 'CIA:; fori, clearer 
: ance. ,The;agency j promptly ,Went; to '.court even; 
though conceded Snepp revealed: no secrets.-; 
sued and: the ’* federal judge, "a government type" 
named' Oren Lewis, bellowed from- the bench* that : 
Snepp ■ was guilty, .no if s-ands-Firat Amendments/ 
about, it. ,Her.ordered Snepp to forfeit all his royal-; 


ties 'and' 'forbade' T tiim- from publishing any other] 
books/ about the CIA: without v first- submitting! 
them: to the agency. - v'" : * ■ ■ 

>■ Snepp put his royalties in' escrow and . appealed. 
He won a mixed victory, and so both he and the 
government appealed to the Supreme Court, \Vhere 
the original verdict was reinstated. The. court said 
that the CIA was right and Snepp was wrong and 
the money had to-be forfeited^; Snepp is the first 
writer in American history to reach the. 100 per- 
cent tax bracket ' ? ; '-‘;‘"* 

' Snepp’s-case is a difficult one.; He did sign that 
oath.: In fact, he signed two_.,The second referred 
only, to classified, information and so' Snepp said 
he did not feel constrained from writingihis book*/ 
No matter. He did not do what he knew he hack 
to do — submit the book first to the agency for. 
clearance.; He did not do that, he said* because* 
his book was going to be critical of the agency — $ 
. no secrets spilled, but some blood drawn. 

There are a, host of issues at stake here. Is it* 
/reasonable to hold someone forever to an oath 
signed under one set of circumstances when those 
: circumstances - have substantially changed? Is - it 
reasonable ancUunfair^to ask someone to submit 
for possible censorship a book, critical.of an. agency ., 
Ho that very 'same ^agency? Is- it- right to deprive* 
someone of all his profits from a book when that 
book, had it been submitted , to the: CIA, would 

have been published anyway? (Remember, there 
ar° no secrets in the book.) r - .*>*• 

But * more* than that: can someone be required 
as a condition of employment to sign away his 
First Amendment rights? Can you; m fact, sign 
away, these rights as if there were a footnote, in 
the Constitution that says /“does not apply to 
CIA”? Will Congress be allowed to ask staff mem- 
bers. to sign these oaths/ and can your boss ask 
your to do it, too? — just to be on the safe side, you 
understand. : * * ■ * " * . \/ ; - 

;i-hava, jnv answers Jo.* all., these questions and 
they are,, predictably enough,, the sort you- would 
expect from a newspaperman with a religious be-r 
lief, in the inviolability of the First Amendment. 
I can imagine, though, that others would see things 
differently- and: that the signed oath in: the Snepp 
case— the breaking of that promise — might bother 
them. • 

Blit what I couldn’t imagine is : how the. trial, 
court, and then later the Supreme Court: would; 
treat the whole matter as a simple breach-of- ; 
contract case, ignoring the First" Amendment is- 
sues; and, in the case of the Supreme Court, asking 
for no oral arguments or briefs.7lt rilled in a sum- - 
mary fashion as irthis were a landlord-tenant dis- 
pute^ or-a- quarrel between tw’o ^>arties .that> had- 
nothing to do with the rest of us. V ■;*. 


TKe case deserved better treatment than- that. 
Its- handling makes you think* that the court got 
Snepp confused with someone else— maybe*, say, 
a clerk, intent on writing about the Supreme Cpurt 
itself or telling secrets to some; journaUst; What’s 
wrong / about fchisJview: is that- Snepp v told; no/ 
secrets.:;;-^ Tr 

A The outcome of the case is clear^LThe .CIArwom; 
The b^„otus .losL_. ; 
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By William Wilson 


ST. LOUIS— From its inception, the 
Central Intelligence Agency has often 
failed in its duties and responsibilities 
; to the American people. Despite the 
long list of its intelligence failures, or 
perhaps because of them, the CIA. 
has proposed a charter revision that 
would enable it to conceal ail incompe- 
tence in the future by sealing its 
records from individuals seeking in- 
formation on possible agency "wrong* 
doing or seeking redress for griev- 
ances. II the law locked the files, do- 
zens would be denied the right to re- 
cover damages when they! were hurt 
.bytbeagency. 

C.IA. secrecy can change history. 

. In 1973, several so-called African revo- 
lutionaries arrived in New York City 
and handed a passionate appeal to the 
United Nations General Assembly urg- H 
lag African states to support the West-' : < 
era-backed forces in the Angolan dvil - ? 
war. Later, in news conferences and * 
informal meetings with r eport er s in ' 
New York and Washington, they de-. . 
scribed the glorious victories of their v; 
democratic forces and the horrid’ r 
atrocities of their enemies. They ftp- | 
pealed for more money and arms to 
fight their good figfci. You might i - 
rcmember that they were heroes. 

. Unfortunately, the entire affair was • : 
the product of the imagination of a 
.'CLA. group operating under the code i 
name puacadmus. which denoted the ; 
propaganda arm of the CIA.’s clan- A 
destine Angolan operation. Some of 
this information was made public in 
the book “In Search of Enemies,*' by.. 
John Stockwell, who was the CIA. '3 -V. 
Angolan task force commander. But ' . 
you wouldn’t be able to know that If the A 
proposed charter revision 1 had been f 
law, unless someone had decided to 4 
spend 10 years in prism for the privi- j 
legeof informing you-. [. 
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The public and the news media were 
impressed with|the CJa’s sideshow, 
and so were Gary Acker and Daniel 
Gearhart, and | they I dedded to Join 
these '‘heroes.** A jCIA.-hired re- 
cruiter made all of the arrangements. 
So the public was duped and a couple 
of guys were used. Within days of their 

arrival in Angola, Mr. Acker and Mr. 
Gearhart were captured by Cuban sol- 
diers and soldiers 'of the Popular 
Movement for the Liberation of Ango- 
la, and In 1976 |were| tried as merce- 
naries of the National Front for the 
Liberation of Angola. The State De- 
partment in effect Joined the enemy 
Angolans as accusers, charging that 
the Americans had ‘jgene over there 
on their ownia violation of U.S. law*’; 
the C .LA., going a step further, 3 ald 
that it was “not very interested” in 
them. If the proposedicfaarter revision 
were law at the time, that's all you 
would be able to remember —except 
that Mr. Gearhart was executed by a 
firing squad and; that Mr. Acker 13 still 
serving his 16-year sentence. In Luan- 
da, Angola. The C-1-A.’s. duplidty 
would remain secret forever and could 
not legally be disclosed— even to the 
femiljr_of the deed man. Even if the 
CIA. had provided exculpatory evi- 
dence, under the proposed charter it 
would have beeri illegal for me, as Mr, 
Gearhart’s counsel,, to have used it In 
defense of an American on trial for his 
life. The truth might have saved Dan- 
iel Gearhart. - 

Both Mr. Stockwell and Rank 
Snepp, a C.IA. analyst in Vietnam and 
author of “A Decent Interval,’’ state 
that the officers who left behind Identi- 
fication files of | CIA. employees in 
Vietnam were rewarded with promo- 
tiens and choice 'reassignments. After 
all, sloughing offnumbere of Vietnam- 
■ «se is easy if CliA. secrecy can be as- 
sured, but if the American people are 
guaranteed access toitbe truth, then 
the agency’s international reputation 
would suffer, and Americans might 
not be eager f to join , the next 
lost cause. •-]'>■•. 

$; WIth the proposed closed system 
and with judicious manipulation of the : 
news media by trained experts, the ll-- ; 
lusion of security might then be re- 
stored to full luster. And then we would 
not leam about, say, Dr. Frank Olson, 
a civilian biochemist | at the Army’s 
top-secret germ-warfare laboratories 
at Fort Detrick, Md., [who plunged to 
his death from a Manhattan hotel win--! 


dow in 1553 days after CIA. agents 
gave him LSD in a drink in an experi- 
ment without his knowledge. Be had 
gone to New York City to see a pay- 
chiatrist 

We wouldn’t know, uplesi we 
remembered, that the CIA. traf- 
ficked In heroin. We learned that from 
the book "The Politics of Heroin In 
Southeast Asia,’* by Alfred A. McCoy, 
Cathleen V. Read and Leonard P. 
Adams. 

We won’t know, unless we can 
remember, that the intelligence 
agency cannot gather intelligence 
without major failures. It was unable- 
to anticipate the danger to our em- 
bassy in Teheran and the likelihood of 
the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. Of 
course it failed to predict the 1968 Tet 
offensive in Vietnam^ Further, do we 
have to recall the humiliation of the 
United States at the Bay of Pigs? In 
other words, there were CIA. fiascos 
both before and after restraints were 
introduced by Congress. V 
" In 1963, Harry S. Truman, who insti- 
tuted the C.I A. during his Presidency, 
wrote: "We have grown up as a nation, 
respected for our free institutions and 
for cur ability to maintain a free and 
open society. There is something about 
the way the C.IA. has been function- 
ing that is Gasting a shadow over our 
historic position, and I feel that we 
need to correct it” He is still right 

William Wilson, a specialist in human 
rights, is an international lawyer. 
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^ttluch » presidential candidate has 
recently been ia.touch with former. 
CIA agent. John Stockwell r offering tot 
set-up lecture and 1 television appear- ' 

■ ? nce3 ' ancf- , ‘ihake--opportunitjes^l forH 
him-to. continue tol“be critidalCof the 

■ CIA and President Carter?”. '■ s', 

Stockwell won’t say. Not tilt fle has 
decided/ whether or not to take him up 
.on the offer..- j ■- v< » . • { . ;• 

Tti§ Justice .-Department filed’ .suit 
yesterday against Stockwell for v tlie 
profits from his 1978 book; ?ln Search 
of Enemies " jwhicii blew . the whistle 
on CrA activities ijt 1 -.Angola ^ \ 

Earlier yesterday, ; Stoekvrelil said 
*that if the government sued" himi he 
would probably accept thp ; candidate's 
offer and spend the next year , on* the 
• lecture circuit, “raising het£” / V .. 

Stockwell is currently busy Jn two - 
Tfeleinsiori projects. One/ sponsored by 
the BBC and WGBH, ;the public, televi- 
sion channel in -Boston,, is a; film study 
of Cuban activities in Africa. 

With* a television^ producer. Stock- 
well has made a couple of trips to 
Cuba, and is waiting : now .for visas 
from the African countries involved. 
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By? George Lardner Jr^- 

■'/■/ /// -^MWMoVRwif Stiff Writer . . ;; ;7 

i£;i tfie^jSstiSfr DeparSnent accused an-* 

; other 

thor yesterdayof vidratinghissecrCcy* 
agreement witfe? the-ligency* and fljj ed ~ 
suit tor' th e profits from hifrbook/^//// 
p; Acting; ik ihe jvake of ar controvert 
; sial Supreme Cpu^'jdecisibnj.^at bol/ij 

Astered:itS';ceflsprshippoWer^tUe;;go^ 
emment: charged !' CIA veteran* Jbbn. R : ; r % 
i • StockwelL with \ breach of. contract for/ 
publishing the book withdut/first sub^J 
' mitting it .to the-CXA for reViewf^^fi 
./ ’• An. expose of [CIA operations in An-- 
gola? iiK 1975*7$, j the book, "‘In- Search- 
/of : Bnemies^Af;CIA Story,” accused 
• the*-agency- of*- mounting coveirtT mili^S 
■‘ t ary op erations / an d ‘ 1 -then viy* n §~t°/* 
/Congress and* the public. to^keepr-them * 
/secceMr/Wg 


■ Ave irp uitthe. agencyinMarch-I97& af? 
Tter^an?/eiglrt*i^ 

chief =o^^e:CL^^gola>|fas^brc*e 
• i rc Wash i n gton.-j The charges he^made 
public: at the 1 timP~ triggered ’.a v Senate 
investtgat 

; Hisrboofcr wcas. published iir- 1^78 • by ' 
W. Wv Norton & Co. br New York and 
went through four printings as Avell as 
a paperback edition. ; v! -:• r*V/f sbiftiY yi^j // V/ 
// The government's ' f iledvih-;'- 

G.S/ District Court in'AIexandria//was/ 
; patterned- after! a similar-.action . up- 
held , by;^fehe^Supredie:^Cbijrt^last| 
; mo nth a gains t j : f o rm e r/C lA^offlce r 
Frank Snepp/ 

In that^ase^the highvcounrsane*: 
tioned the^CI A * s secrecy^ agreement—/ 
underrwhicft employespromise to Sub- 
mit any ^wr it in gs - abo u t t h e a gen cy l o r 

V ^ ■■ •• ■*«.■ ' - ' -i ^ ■ -J 


revi e^>.^*|ihdf be|d) » th a the^goyerfl^ 
m eat / may /Hmpp se s ucfr/res trictio n a j 
.even-ihJbe^abs^ce^p^ai^^x^icitr 


that/ in/ an* eleeticmyye.ar;^tb& govern*-, 
meat .woidd befso heavy-hapded. Evg 
ery newspaper; J; I've ^ read has rbeen. 
sere atiting; about ^the. Snepp decisipn./iy 
In any-Ve vent^StbckweU^said s^eS j 
of V the/ book, /wh 

about. 40,000 - copies ihcljidtog:-;the v .i>^J 
■perbackf editions, have; -peaked 
“Every penny F inadb fromHt has long: 
since bee riv spent;* *y he< declared . \ He; 
said he is how; working on other proj^ . 


- The:'government\^aid'in.Uhe^uity 

- • - . - v;v” < r vt-y 


that Stock well had been “unjustly en^* 
*riched”|by profits, advances^ royalties , 
“andr> other advantages” stemming 
[from the book and it asked the courts 
< tbj order an accounting jind^ to direct: 
Stbcirwell to /‘relinquish the pro* 

; i^eds."|g^ {.'^vj'/sV' f ^ 

f Tiprider Sin agreemenChe signed". on/ 
".|b^ing]the CIA, in 1964, Stockwell 
pledged! -‘not to publish or participate 
in the publication of any information 
orj material, relating to the, agency, its; 
activities or intelligence v activities* 
generally/" even ' afrer leaving' the ,: 
CIA; “without specific prior approval 
by! the agency.” ; : 

? IN the foreword to his book, Hb ‘said 
he| did not feel bound 'by the- agree* 

: ment because his ' Cl A -recruiters ?had 
. -lied about the true nature of the agen- 
cy's' clandestine services, because* he^l 
/was ‘convinced theyu needed reform^ 1 
/ an d. because he felt his right; to .f ejee^ . 
dom of speech took precedence. 

The Supreme Court dismissed the 
; First Amendment argument in a foot- 
note to its Snepp decision, saying “the 
government has a compelling interest 

• in protecting both the secrecy of in- 
; formation important to the national 

security and the appearance of confi- 
dentiality so essential to the effective 
operation of our foreign intelligence 
/serjvice/^ ; ■ . . : : / 

Although he signed the standard se* 
pcrecy fonn on joining the CIA, Stock* 
i well said yesterday, he/ef used to^ign J 
; the so-calted “exit agreement,” repeat- 
■ Ung the promise, when he left. He re* . 
recalled debating about it with a CIA 
■ security officer./ . 

^tt^Hersjjent about 30 minutes trying 

* to persuade me to sign and I spent 30 
•minutes (saying no/' Stockwell said 
^yesterday. “I said,, ‘You're not paying 
:me (any money anymore; Why’ should I 
r ; rignja contract saying do sorpe* . 
t thing/ for; you?' It never occurred to- 
v him to ask: whether I planned to write 
**book/v|;f ".a - ■ •/. 

;}/ StockwelI has accused both former 
-secretaryj of- state Henry 'A: Kissinger " 
f andf former CIA/ director William 
Colby of lying to Congress about the 
CIA's Angolan, operations. He main- 
- tains: the /activities paved the way for 
massive Soviet and Cuban interven-j 
^tionfin the civil war there. The Soviet*' 

*i backed faction won^^:T:r^^rc;c^-r^ ' 1 


; jkErofi^ 


‘/"Stockwell yesterday also chided 
CIA * Director Stansfield Turner for- 
: suggesting* that whistleblowers such 
as himself get “huge advances'" for 
-their- CIA exposes. :* v : 1 ’ 

, . “Anybody knows that you don't get 
/huge 'advances - fop* bookie like^that/^ 
"Stockwell said, indicating his advance 
came to about $20,000. “If my book 
made $50,000,” he said, “it aiso^cos^ 
me $10,000 in research and travel-, 
costs {J and, I’d say, about S15,000 fii 
taxes. That leaves about S25, 000 to pay 
the rent and everything else for three 
years. By comparison, I would have 
made about $95,000 working for the 
CIA.” . K--:. 
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Third Ex-CLA* Agent - 
p Sued by U.S. for Profits 

WASHINGTON, March3 (AP)— The 
Justice Department filed suit in Fed- 
eral District Court in Alexandria, Va., 
today to obtain the profits of a book on 
activities by the Central Intelligence 
Agency in Angola written two years 
ago by . a former agency employee, 
JohnR.Stockwell. 

On Feb. 20 the Supreme Court upheld 
the Government’s victory in a similar 
suit against Frank Snepp, a former 
C.LA. agent who wrote an unauthor- 
ized book on the agency in Vietnam, 
"Decent Interval.”., - 
V. Also pending is. a suit to seize the 
profits from two books disclosing the 
names of C.I-A. agents in Western Eu- 
rope andAfrica that were written in 
part by Philip Agee, a former agent. 
The Court upheld the Government’s au- 
thority to enforce the agency's secrecy 
Agreement that all employees are re- 
quiredtosign. • 
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Book -About; the QA 

By c aw^ii^onsiiirStofiwri^ji^<^^i^ i .h £ln Sriepp’s case; the District Court 
' Armed with a recent Supreme -in .Alexandria ruled that he iad.yio- 
^Co'uri ruling'establishing the gov-.,^'lated his contract with the CIA thati 
..ernmenfs’Tight to reviewiTbefore called for .agency approval of-* any ; 
publication manuscripts by intelli- publication.The Supreme Court, in a 
eence agency-employees, the : Justice controversial decision last month,. 
Department: yesterday :suedl former upheld the ruling against Snepp and 
rTA aaent John R-Stockwell for anv -ordered that any money he made 


I- 



In. a dvil suit filed in U& District ; > When 4 W:W; - NortoiT ^Company 
Court in Alexandria, the Justice-De-; Inc published his book.iStockwell 
partinent asked that Stockwell|be ^j ustified his failure toi clean- it 
—forced to-put into a trust any.money., through the agency withthree.rea- 
- obtained from his book, InSearch of* S0I1 s. He said the agency had lied to 
j -■•Eaemies^ i f-~A CIA "Story, prvfrpm him when it assigned Him To work " 
-ancillaryrights, such as a movie. ; ^^on. covert -operations in Angola in 

Stockwell, a 12-year CIA |offtcer; ;rri97S and 1976, that the CIA needed 
."charged. in' his book that CLAXlirec-. - .^ j. e f orin an( j fhat 'his: First Amend- 
' tor William E. Colby and Secretary of ... 
iStateHenrydKissinger lied tcLCpn- ' 

gress and the American public abofit 

the nature of covert U.S<-operation. . r--r- Stockwell has-said-that .the. book, 
The Justice Department suit- was .-.which ;S0ld, about 40,000 copies, only 
patterned after another government : 1 made about S25.000 after expenses 
case filed'against former CIA officer and that he has long since spent that 

Frank Snepp, who had written an ...money.";;.: >»• <„ 

U L aU ^K° ri r?A l°™^ Dt \ Iate y aI d Vuan Frank 

about the CIA my letnam.!-;-. . * j - 
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,-,“A Decent Interval" was distributed, in just the form ' 
Snepp wrote and Random House edited it, to bookstores 
and libraries across the nation; The former CIA agent was ; 
allowed to get what he had to say off his chest. He was j 
barred, however, from profiting from his writing; and in ' 
America's free-enterprise system, this may well be viewed 
as the ultimate punishment. Indeed, one might say that ; 
, under no previous Supreme Court ruling has speech ever 1 
been so “free.!'-. :*V ■- 

;• Snepp is also under court order, however, to submit ‘i 
anything else he writes relating In any way to intelligence'; 
to the CIA for its approval before publication. Snepp says -i 
he has been working on a novel about a CLA operative; ap-' ■ 
parently, the book reviewers at the CIA’s headquarters in 3 
Langley, Va., must be given a chance to see how they like j 
the plot, characters and descriptions before this work of \ 
fiction is set in type. r : : 'ii 

Technically, under the Supreme Court decision the CIA' 
does not have the legal right on its own to edit or block., 
publication of books by Snepp or ether past employees. Try ; 1 
stead, if the agency feels a book contains “sensitive" infor— 
mation about the CIA's sources or methods, the CIA would 
either have to persuade the writer to delete the material or 
persuade a judge that the disclosures are so damaging to 
national security that publication should be enjoined. This' , 
procedure may not, qualify as censorship in the classic 
sense, but it would very likely, have troubled Thomas Jef-^ 
ferson, who once wrote; “There are rights which it is use-’ 
less to surrender to the government, and which govern-, 
merits have yet always been found to. invade. ..These.: are | 
the rights of thinking,.; and- publishing oiir thoughts "bv 
P-. speaking or writing.": v 
.-:v Furthermore,- Uie'Sriepp decision raises a feiw troubling 
quesUons about the rights of government emplovees,?about 
t-'.the different ways in which high- and low-ranlung offi- i 

k.cials are treated, and about the ability of the American I 

v . v — — - — -• — — , — -• — ----- ,-tion. And the- * public to get simple,' straightforward, unclassified accounts i 

high court went a step further; Since Snepp had breached;? . of its government’s policies. '-xt * ^ ;i 

with ' the OAiJt.hdd, the federal 4S-: The theory underlying.the Supreme Court decisidri cin' I 
e * Very Pe ^ ny Snepp earned from ';'' ::t,e simply expressed. The secrecy agreement Snepp signed 
ADecent Interval. ss-i W ■.;** amounted to a valid contract, one which Snepp wm obheed 

-Snepp shook advance. royalties arid otherprofits from;, to obey. The contract did not violate his First Amendment i 
^Decent Interval" now-add up to about $120,000. Since* rights, because 1 

the- Justice Department fried suit against him, that, money, government employees may . be restricted in wavs that 
has been sitting m an escrow account in New York City.. ’ those of other individuals may not. And seizin* all the 
Snepp v ^1! loans from Random . House,* profits from Snepp’s book is the only remedy which en- 1 

f yS ' ha A even £ ad to forward him food expenses : sures the government that it will be able to require &Sepp, J 
for the past year. Now, the money in that escrow account * in thp ^nnrpmp rvumt’e ■ 

will be turned over to the U.S. Treasury. ; , j - - 

' From a distant perspective, the resolution of the S.nepp 
case seems a , uniquely American one. : Snepp was not 


.rASfflNGTbNfAln November; 39TT; ex-dentral-life 
, telligence Agency operative Frank W. Snepp HI 
undertook what was,:in retrospect; one of the most 
^extraordinary book-promotion. ventures in American Ms-; 

Snepp, who had. been stationed in Saigon at the' time of 
; the frenetic U.S. departure from Vietnam in 1975, had just 
completed "A Decent' Interval,” a book charging that the 
CIA. had improperly, abandoned thousands cf South Viet- y - 
rnamese employees arid. collaborators at the end of the war.] 
In. what is by now'the customary fashion; Snepp and his 1 
> publisher. Random House, had carefully leaked copies of; 
vthe manuscript to major newspapers and had made Snepp 
• available for an interview on CBS's “Sixty . Minutes”— all 
.neatly timed for the days before the book was published.’ . 

a commercial venture, it seemed to work.-/«,-:’- ;V 
'..• 2 ;!CLA books never sell, particularly books about Viet- 
nam.” said Snepp. recently. “The $ 22,000 advance d, got 
..from Random' House was as much’ as I expected to mat- ?. It 
was a surprise to everyone this book did so welL" '• 
Now, as the result of a Feb. 19, Supreme Court decision, 
U turns out that Snepp’s work in writing and promoting his 
book was all for the financial benefit; of the same U.& ' 

. government he had decided to criticize. \ •< - 7 , 

;■ '^y a vole of 6 to 3, the high court concluded that Snepp' 
violated a valid secrecy -agreement he signed when he 
. we . n f work for the CIA in 1978, promising to submit any • 
writing about his intelligence work to. the agency for its 
approval before publication. The court's.majority conclud- 
ed that this secrecy oath did not violate the freedom of 
speech guaranteed to Snepp by the First Amendment It - 
■made little difference, the justices decided, that the 
government had not accused Snepp of divulging any clas- 
sified material; the secrecy oath must be honored even for 
bc»ks based wholly on unclassified information. ' ‘ ‘ 



harmed, exiled or prosecuted, for criUcizing . his' govern-;: 
menu as he might well have been in numerous other coun-.' j 

Mrvv -nine Via VinnaW L:. 1 



: ficiai Secrets Act 


C0UTI1IUED 
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seems 'clearl^'-to- reflect a ' strong moral /disapproval of 
Snepp. It also seems aimed at trying to shore up thebelea- 
guered CIA. Indeed}, rarely in the past five years has a Su- 
preme Court decision seemed motivated so much more by 
.concerns of. morality and social policy than. by. legal and 
'constitutional analysis.' The- majority; disposed :of Snepp’s 
■ Firirt: Amendment argument in a vaguely worded footnote. 


Ity interests not be.endangere<t 
. v ^Every major, nation in the world has an intelligence 
service " said theeourtin its unsigned opinion. '‘Whatever 
fairly, may be said about some of its past activities, the CIA 
(or its predecessor,-the OSS) is an agency thought by ev- 
ery President since.Franklin DI Roosevelt to be essential . 
.toithe security of ihe United. States and— in a sense— the . 
Free World. Itis impossible, for a government , wisely to 
/make critical decisions.about foreign policy and national 
'defense withoutt.thesbenefit.'oC dependable foreign Intel-/ 

'hi-. Indeed^aa^thei cpurt;condude<fcSnepo hsrdlv..seems to J 
qualify as an American hero. The secrecy agreement he 
signed and broke was the prerequisite to his getting a job 
with the CIA: He wa3 not forced to sign it. He signed a 
second agreement upon leaving the agency, once again - 
promising to get theCIA’3 approval for his writings. The 
lower courts found that be had negotiated the agreement 
with Random House to write a book before he left the ; 
CIA’s employment. His and Random House’s clandestine 
efforts to publish the book hurriedly and in, secret had all ; 
the earmarks of a covert operation. While the book was I 
being readied, Snepp misled CIA officials into thinking he. 
would honor the secrecy agreement, and submit to theme- 
the manuscript they knew he was preparing. In fact, CIA,'- 
Director Stansfield Turner reportedly agreed to let Snepp > 
interview agency officials as part of the research for his/ 
book, on the basis of Snepp’s assurance he would let the * 
agency review the completed manuscript He did not do so-. 
Instead, Snepp explained later that high-ranking CIA offi-J.: 
cials had leaked '‘seif-flattering” accounts to the press,/: 
trying to whitewash the American failures in the with- 
drawal from Saigon, and that, these press leak3 somehow . t 
justified his failure to obey the agreement he signed. It was ,- 
a curious, sometimes devious performance. ..Aitf 

... Nevertheless, in the end. Supreme Court decisions areA 
supposed to be .legal and constitutional analyses, not judg*' . ■ 
ments of character. While the court’s decision in the Snepp.; 
case had some precedent in earlier court rulings, it extend-!/ 
ed the principles of those decisions in an open-ended fashA,- 
ion, the limitacf which will not be clear for some time; j&S 
The federal courts had previously held, in the 1972 case.'/: 
of ex-CIA agent Victor Marchetti, that the CIA has th?A 
right to go to court and obtain an injunction against publi- 
cation of a book that divulges classified information in vio-A. 
lation of a secrecy agreement But in the Snepp case, the; C 
Supreme Court upheld the secrecy agreement even with;/ 
regard to unclassified information. Could the CIA actually// 
persuade a judge to enjoin publication of “sensitive” but: 
unclassified material? • . . .v .. 

The Supreme Court had also held in earlier cases that inV- 
some instances government employees may enjoy fewer.,'- 
First Amendment rights than the rest of us. The justices ' ' 
have upheld several restrictions on the speech and petition- . . 
rights of servicemen. These restrictions, however, follow'- j 
along the traditional cleavage between civilian and milita'A- 
ry law or courts; Snepp, by contrast, was a civilian. The*' 
high court has also upheld the ban on partisan political acA] 
tivities by. Civil Service employees in the federal Hatchs 


Act; but that restriction was" enacted by the people’s rep* 
resentatives in Congress, not imposed by a government,,/ 
agency.. A- ' : : A V ■ ; V.. \ 'v/ 

; Could all other government agencies enforce secrecy-.; 
agreements against their, employees, in the way the CLA'/ 
t did against Snepp? Not easily, under the Snepo decision:./ 
The high court .referred repeatedly throughout its nine* Vi 
page opinion to the fact that the case involved, “national 
security" and "foreign intelligence.” Agencies such as the-'/ 

I Department of Transportation will have a hard time find-/'/ 
ing national security, justifications for- restrictions on their/;] 
employees. • : •, AA * . A -V 
A Yet here again, the scope, of the Snepp ruling remairisv 
unclear. .The departments of Defense. and State will probA-j 
. ably be able to enforce the secrecy agreements they now A] 
require employees to sign. Could Energy Department em- J 
ployees working with data on petroleum reserves be siraitiJ 
larly. restricted? What about an economist working for the J 
Federal Reserve Board or an Agriculture Department spe A3 
dalist working on foreign grain sales? Such questions may ^ 
well be decided by subsequent court cases— after a decent;/ 

, interval. ; A-’-r/? A p; 

For now, the legitimacy of the secrecy agreements de-Af, 
pends to some extent on. how they are enforced. Snepp*-! 
complains that former Secretary of State Henry A. KissinA-A 
ger, former CIA Director. William E.. Colby and' other for*;!! 
mer;high-rahking CIA officials .were never , required toy! 
^submit their book manuscripts- for review arid were- not'-/ 

: taken to court for failing to do so. That seems a legitimate-:] 
gripe; certainly, the CIA is most likely to .take action/; 
against low-ranking officials and those it knows will be/ 
most critical of the agency’s policies^,,. ;>uva-- s 
A* If only the high and the mighty are allowed to write ■ 
-about their lofty experiences in government; the American : 
public, will be denied the perspective of those who, like 
• Frank Snepp, were outseeing things firsthand at the field < 
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ARTICLE APPEASED 
OH PAG E 


WASHINGTON STAR 
1 MARCH 1980 


James J. Kilpatrick 


Beyond the Snepp case 


Frank W; Snepp III, the 
faithless former agent of the 
CIA, got exactly what he de- 
served a couple of weeks ago 
at the hahds of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court. I haven’t an 
ounce of sympathy for him. 
All the same, the Court’s 
summary disposition carries 
some uneasy implications 
that demand sober thought. 
This was not the court’s fin- 
est hour. \ 

The fact were not in dis- 
pute. Snepp went to work for 
the CIA in 1968. At that time, 
as a condition of his employ- 
ment, he signed a formal 
agreements It began:. “I, . 
Frank W. Snepp III, under- 
stand that upon entering 
duty with the Central Intel- 
ligence Agency, I am under- 
taking a position of trust in 
that Agency of the govern- 
ment.” y 

The pledge went on to 
commit Snepp not to publish 
“any information or ma- 
terial relating to the agency 
. . . without specific prior 
approval of the Agency."'' 
Note, if you will, that the 
agreement was not limited 
to any classified material. It 
covered “any” material... 
This was a contract This - 
was a trust. . 

But when/jSnepp resigned 
from the CTA in 1976, he set 
about “willfully, deliber- 
ately and surreptitiouslyTto > 
breach his contract and to 
violate his trust. He pub- 
lished a highly profitable 
book,.Decenr Interval, that 
undeniably contained ma- 
terial relating to the agency; 


and he did not seek prior ap- 
proval of the manuscript. . 

It is not necesary to en- 
gage in learned 
disquisitions on the law of 
contracts or the law of con- 
structive trusts in order to 
pronounce judgment in this 
matter. A man should keep 
his word. Simply as a matter 
of honor, and never mind 
the law, Snepp’s conduct 
was indefensible. In order- 
ing him to return his ill-got- 
ten gains to the govern-: 
ment, the Court imposed 
something close to perfect 
justice. 

That much having been 
said, it remains to be said 
that the Court scarcely 
covered itself with glory. In- 
stead of hearing oral argu- 
ment in the regular proce- 
dure, the Court acted with 
precipitate haste! Six mem- 
bers put together an 
unsigned opinion that in 
one legalistic respect gave 
the government more than 
the government had even 
asked for. 

In their rush to judgment, 
the majority justices failed 
to consider probable reac- 
tions and speculations. The 
press is understandably 
edgy these days about any 
matter that touches upon 
prior restraint More mature 
consideration in chambers 
might have produced a reas- 
suring paragraph emphasiz- 
ing that the Snepp case in no 
way turned upon the First 
Amendment . 

Secondly, the Court failed 
to forsee that its opinion 
would be interpreted as^ 


applying to breaches of trust 
in government agencies, 
generally. Thus the Court 
invited speculation that the 
court jtself might demand a 
Snepp oath from its own fu- 
ture law clerks. After all. 
The Brethren , was based 
largely upon leaks and leads 
from Court employees. 

The majority’s inadequate 
opinion was matched by a 
surprisingly poor dissenting 
opinion from Mr. Justice 
Stevens. Ordinarily Stevens 
is pretty sound. Here he. 
missed'the point completely. 
The case had nothing on 
earth to do with “a citizen’s 
right to criticize his govern- 
ment.” The case involved 
nothing more than a breach 
of contract by an agent of 
the GIrA. , First Amendment 
rights of free speech never 
figuredin the matter at all. 

The'whole purpose of the 
CIA’s pre-employment con- 
tract is to protect the gather- 
ing of T intelligence that is 
vital tp^.our nation’s se- 
curity. Surely it would be a 
bleak day if every public 
servant^ who deals with 
“confidential” material, as 
distinguished from “classi- 
fied” material, were re- 
quired^ enter into a bind- 
ing contract “never” to 
write of his experiences 
without ^rior approval. 

I likd^hat the Court did 
to Snepp.-But I would urge a 
narrowr;interpretation of 
this opinion before the no- 
tion spreads to other agen- 
cies that pre-employment 
gags an^good things: 
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article atpjuezd 

0M PAG 3 J23 


NEWSWEEK 
10 March 1980 


The CIA May Sue Another Author 

Following its legal triumph in the Frank Snepp case, the CIA is 
almost certain to sue John Stockwell, another former agent turned i 
author. StockweU’s 1978 bools, "In Search of Enemies,” spilled ; 
actual secrets about ClA activity in Angola. The CIA was more j 
upset by Stockweil’s disclosures of covert information than by ; 
Snepp’s “Decent Intervaj,” wljich disclosed no classified informa- j 

tion and which CIA director Stansfield Turner described as 1 
"circumspect.” SneppandStockwehdecUnedtosubmittheirmanu- 
scripts to the CIA for aj required security review before publica- 
tion— and the Supreme Court has ruled that Snepp must hand over 
to the Justice Department $ 1 1 8,000 he has received in royalties from 
his book. The CIA hasn’t decided what to do about dozens of 
articles, speeches and interviews by other former employees. 


I - 
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ST. LOUIS GLOBE-DEMOCRAT 
26 February 1980 


Disagrees 

Your Feb. 21 editorial coo- 
cerning former CIA agent 
Frank Snepp’s book, “A De- 
cent Interval,” contains at’ 
least one factual error which 
severely distorts your con- 
elusion. 

i Snepp sold secrets to a 
book publisher, you contend, 
rather than an unfriendly 
government, which makes 
\hira “No Better Than (A) 
..Foreign Spy,” the editorial 
^headline. 

'■*' News accounts make it 
. plain, however, that there 
was no classified or secret 
information in the book. No 
foreign government would 
have paid for Snepp/s inforr 
raation. 

His insider’s account of ; 
Saigon’s indecent, end con- 
tains information that was 
secret only from the Ameri- 
can public and harmful only 
to the interests of those in 
government whose callous- 
ness and stupidity it so inci- 
sively revealed. 

The Supreme Court ruling 
will not serve to protect 
American security interests 
abroad. It will only protect 
government agencies who 
would keep their monument 
tal blunders from public 
scrutiny while allowing the 
big fish like Kissinger and 
Colby to profit from their 
own self-serving, privately 
published accounts. 

ANDREW AYERS 
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ST. LOUIS POST-DISPATCH 
25 February 1980 



Power Upheld 


Insofar as the Central Intelligence Agency 
is concerned, the U.S. Supreme Court has for 
all practical purposes voided the First 
Amendment as a barrier to censorship by 
government. Acting on an appeal in a case 
involving a book by former CIA agent Frank 
Snepp, the high court has — without even 
hearing arguments or reading briefs — 
granted the CIA broad authority to screen 
the writings of its employees, past or 
present, prior to publication. 

Mr. Snepp had written and published, 
without CIA clearance, a book, entitled 
“Decent Interval/' about the agency's 
blunders in the 1975 U.S. evacuation of 
Saigon. He claimed that he breached his 
secrecy agreement as a CIA employee 
because the agency had already selectively 
“leaked" some details of its role in the 
evacuation in order to “protect its image." 
Basing its case on the theory that the secrecy 
agreement was an enforceable contract, the 
CIA sued to require Mr. Snepp to submit for 
clearance all future writing touching on the 
agency and to force him to hand over all 
royalties on his book. Even though the CIA 
did not claim that the Snepp book contained 
classified material, a federal district court 
ruled in favor of the government's 
censorship and royalty claims. The Court of 
Appeals for the Fourth Circuit upheld the 
ruling but said the so-called “constructive 
trust" entitling the the government to 
royalties would apply only in case the author 
.wrote about secret matters. 

Now the Supreme Court, in a summary 
action without even a signed opinion, has 
upheld the district court judgment and 
Ordered it reinstated. This extraordinary 


decision is not even based on a statute but on 
an agreement in which government 
employees in effect waive their First 
Amendment rights of free speech and press. 
The decision went even further by suggesting 
that government would have the power, on 
the basis of an employee “fiduciary 
obligation," to screen the writing of anyone 
with access to secrets even if no secrecy 
pledge was signed. This amounts to a grant 
of arbitrary authority for the control of 
information to top level officials, including 
those who regularly leak secret material to 
the press but who- are not subject to 
challenge from above for violating secrecy 
agreements. 

| Admittedly an oath of secrecy, especially 
with respect to truly damaging information, 
imposes an ethical obligation on employees. 
But since it is an obligation that is almost 
universally observed, the blanket censorship 
authority now obtained by the government is 
indefensible. Existing statutes already make 
punishable the release of secret information 
that can harm the United States. The latest 
Supreme Court decision gives the 
government power to curb critics and 
whistle-blowers by injunction and suits for 
breach of contract. It implicitly recognizes, 
contrary to democratic principles, that those 
in authority know what is best for the people 
to know and should not have to answer 
troublemakers who reveal embarrassing 
secrets. To make matters worse, the six- 
member majority reached its judgment by 
an unprecedented procedural shortcircuit 
that brought an understandably sharp 
dissent from Justice Stevens, speaking for 
himself and Justices Brennan and Marshall- 
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BOSTON GLOBE 
25 February 1980 



court i uses 



The Snepp case, decided the other day by the Supreme 
-Court, presented another of those instances in which na- 
tional security needs seem to run headlong into constitu- 
tional protections. Such collisions can only be untangled 
most delicate efforts In Snepp, the court failed 
v fhat standard totally. ‘ r ; . . 

“ Frank Snepp is the former CIAjigent who wrote a 
book^Decent Interval/’ based"OpdrTns experiences with 
; the. agency as America withdrew from Vietnam. The book 
. was- published without prior clearance by the CIA, a ; vio- 
lation of a contract Snepp signed' upon joining the agency 
v iri which he promised to seek CIA clearance before pub- 
lishing “any information” relating to the CIA. ; ^ 

'" The government sued Snepp, seeking a ruling that his 
contract with the CLA was valid, that he had violated it 
’ and that he should return the profits from the book’s sale, 
•'flower courts upheld the validity of the contract but said 
f he government should undertake a separate action to re- 
J claim proceeds from the book. The government was satis- 
fied with that decision. It never claimed that anything in 
the book betrayed classified secrets and thus, in theory, 

* :the book should have cleared the CIA. ';S 

iv;: However, the Supreme Court not only upheld the low- 



er courts but also ruled, without hearings and without 
requesting briefs, that Snepp must “disgorge the benefits 
of his faithlessness,” amounting to some $125,000. The 
. dissenters said the court’s decision to order the confisca- 
tion of the funds was without precedent Further, the ma- 
jority opinion was so broad that almost any federal em- 
ployee with access to government secrets, whether or not 
he had a contract like Snepp’ s, might now be seen to need 
approval from his employers or former employers before 
publishing.. ,, 1 ^ ■ : . *, : ■ ; ; 

/ The court’s handling of the matter was far too cava- 
lier. It diminishes the breadth of First Amendment pro- 
tections, at least for the little guys in government (It 
will be a long time before any President or any ranking 
federal executive, who publishes his memoirs, finds him- 
self hauled before a court) . - ■ 

The government’s need to protect its secrets is obvi- 
ous, but the chilling effect of the Supreme Court's blun- 
derbuss ruling on government employees seeking in the 
future to expose government wrong-doing or ineptness is 
obvious. The Snepp case required the delicacy of a scal- 
, pel; the court used a hatchet ' . • ' 
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SCRANTON TIMES (PA.) 
23 February 1980 


CourKRighifully Uphold s CIA_C ontrqd t' 


v: The Central Intelligence Agenesis 
I legitimately entitled to protection of the 
^ information it gathers in the service of 
the federal government. And onepf the 
: instruments of that protection*i$ the 
l practice of requiring its employees to 
j agree not to publish information about 
| the agency without specific prior ap- 
: proval of the CIAiThe agency has insist- 
red the agreement is binding on person- 
1 nel even after they leave the service of 
i the CIA. '*&&?** ■ ' • .'••••' '• ' 

; Ruling in a. challenge to the validity of 
the agreement brought by former CIA 
officer Frank „W.Snepp- HI, the U.S. 
Supreme Court lms ruled that the agree- 
ment is an enforceable contract which 
applies to secret/ as well as non-secret 
; information. In other words, the high 
court has determined that an agreement 
which is a condition of employment is a 
legitimate agreement and must be 
honored. f • - 

! ' ■ The decision also leaves it to the CIA 
. to determine what information may be 
made public about its operations. That 
’privilege flows from the agency’s right 
: to have the final word on what can be 
; published and what cannot. While there 


is a tendency among bureaucrats of any 
federal bureau to abuse this privilege, 
the principle stands. Points of differ- 
ence of interpretation can always be 
made subject to negotiation between the 
parties involved as a check against 



The^ court did not get into the First 
Amendment argument of Mr. Snepp’s- 
attorneys that the agreement represent- 
ed a prior restraint on his constitutional- 
ly protected right of free speech. Prior 
restraint, however, assumes the abs- 
ence^ any contract. In this case there 
was a contract and it was freely entered 
into by Mr. Snepp.. 

^ ^ $ ,r‘- 

Accordingly, the court held that any 
profits derived from this breach of con-' 
tract rightfully belonged to the govern-/ 
ment. His earnings from his book about 
the CIA, Decent Interval, amount to 
some $125,000, which is to be turned over 
to- the government. The decision was 
proper and' should discourage further 
violations of an agreement which is es- 
sential to the proper functioning of the 
CIA’s vital intelligence gathering 
mission.,^ .. 
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PHILADELPHIA BULLETIN 
22 February 1980 


ProtectTsecrets, but expose flubs 


The U.S. Supreme Court’s decision in 
the case of the Central Intelligent 
Agency and its former agent, Frank 
1 Snepp, is a narrow one and avoids- the 
^central issues of the case. It is up to the 
’^Carter Administration . or Congress, 

■ therefore, to address those issues. . J 
The CIA sued Mr. Snepp for publish* :', 
ing iirtfls book. .‘‘Decent Interval, J^an 
expose of bungling during the U.S. 
evacuation of Saigon in 1975, without 
submitting the text in advance td the 
agency, as required by a contract he 
had signed. ■$. . 

The Supreme Court ruled that the 
contract was enforceable, that it ap- 
plied to nonclassified as well as classi- 
fied information and that it can be en- 
forced by making the author give the 
government all his earnings from the • 
book, now about $125,000; 

Glossed over by the court are such 
vital issues as protecting whistle- 


blowers in government service and the 
First Amendment rights of people like 
Mr. Snepp. 

It’s important to remember that the 
Mr. Snepp’s book revealed no classified 
information — by the author’s claim 
and by the government’s admission. 

■ The case is a far cry from the govern- 
ment’s -actions against former CIA 
agent Philip Agee, whose books on the 
agency name agents and may endan- 
ger their lives, ■ 

In the harrow sense, the court may 
be right, that prior-approval agree- 
ments are enforceable.- But we don’t 
think that gets to the heart of the mat- 
ter. s . • 

The Federal Government’s interest, 
as we see it, is to prevent publication of 
secrets having to do with national se- 
curity. That’s quite different from an 
interest in suppressing embarrassing 
information. It’s too important to the 


proper functioning of government for 
. employes or former employes to be 
able to tell their real employers — the 
people — when something goes wrong 
with the system. ... . 

One particularly ominous aspect of 
the ruling it that it could readily be ap- 
plied to other branches of the govern- 
ment. In view of the general bureau- 
cratic distaste for criticism, it wouldn’t 
be surprising .to see such prior-approv- 
al requirements sprouting like daf- 
fodils in Washington... •’ : 

~ V- . \ •• : : ,• * . v (■ .■ 

The burden, we believe, is now on 
the Administration or Congress to di- 
rect federal agencies and departments 
to limit any such agreements only to 
information that should legitimately be 
kept secret.. The alternative would be a 
government licensed by the Supreme 
Court to hide its own blunders under a 
protective blanket. 
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LEXINGTON LEADER (KY.) 

21 February 1980 


-By Bob SFa; 



; Here’s still something else , which 
we are not aWe-to understand: j 

te:.* . | - 1 : 

t You read about the e x-CIA g uy, 

Frank W. Snepp III; trie one who 
wrote a book about his experiences as 
an agent with the CIA alter Haying 
promised that he would not j • 

Well, as you recall from last time, * 
the CIA sued Snepp; and the Supreme 
Court upheld the CIA, saying in! effect : 
that a promise is a promise. The 
court* added for good measure — 
mighty good measure, too, if you ask 
us — that Snepp has to give . to] Uncle 
Sam all< the smirchy gains from his 
book* 1 . . ■ * "'V " 'j’v' J ' • I '- 

A lot of people have gotten upset 
over this. There is no cause for any- 
body to get upset, least of all Snepp. 


v ' Writing books is just like any 
other job when it comes to money. 
Take your job. You made how much 
last year? And you had to pay Uncle 
Sam how much of that in taxes? See? 
It alt comes out even, no matter if 
you work down at the store or if you 
^write books about the CIA. Uncle 
T Sam gets all you got either way. ... 

^l^That’s the way it is with Uncle 
Sam, unlike others: We have seen him 
takething but we have never seen him; 
& givething.] ; • ;' v -. : ]r $ 

V<Fr. Toda/s metre murder 

^ He’s a mighty lucky fellow. 

If that’s the proper word; : o 
a i They took away his money ?. 
But let him keep his IIIrdL 
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LOS ANGELES TIMES 
21 February 1980 


% 






T he U.S. Supreme Court, in-a 6-3 decision, has unenforceable. He also maintained that it gave ‘the 
upheld the authority of the CIA to require its •; CIA the right to suppress only classified mforma- 
Femployees to sign an agreement prohibiting them tion, and that it could not be invoiced to penalize the 
rfrom disclosing “any information” about the agency disclosure of unclassified material 
Without prior CIA approval.’ . ^ ^ ' -The Supreme Court did not confront the First 

•j - In doing so,. the court, in the words of dissenting. ? Amendment argument, but simply: said that Snepp 
Justice John Paul Stevens, imposed “a. species of ' .. had' violated his trust, and that the nature of the 
rprior restraint on the citizen’s right to criticize his disclosure was irrelevant The purpose, of the agree- 
'government” Moreover, it acted without granting a tment,. the court said, was to insure that the CIA, and 
formal review or asking for full legal briefs. Z/^rFhot an individual employee, has-' the authority to 
This is jwt to argue that the case before the court 4- decide what information can be disclosed. £ | 

'waa a sunple one,? or that questions - of national 4-A That decision, including as it does unclassified 
s’ecurity are to be dismissed lightly. The case was ' material, is far too broad, giving the agency 
not a simple one, and classified information must be ; complete powers of censorship on information that, 
protected. But again this court brushed aside all —while it may embarrass the CIA, does not affect 
First Amendment considerations^- ? j national security; And this power presumably will 

The dispute arose when, a former CIA officer, - be extended to other government agencies, indud*' 
Etank W. Snepp EH, published without the agency’s ing the Treasury and Energy departments, that 
permission an account of the' fall of Saigon. Snepp .. require employees to sign secrecy agreements, 
signed an agreement when he joined the CLA in 1968 . An ideal situation would be one in which both free 
■that he would disclose no information about the speech and secret information would be protected, 
agency without official approval. He signed another ..A- year and a half ago, William Colby, a former CIA 
agreement to that effect when he left the CIA in director, proposed a narrow law under which pres- 
1976. He violated both agreements by publishing a ent and former government officials could submit to 
Book with out CIA approval or review in 1977. The prepublication review but would not be compelled 
government 1 dftrrror'contend that Siiepp divulged ; to do so. However, if they published without review 
secret information, but broughta civil action against .they would suffer prosecution for disclosing secrets, 
him for breach of contract; -4 ; This approach has its risks, butjthey are less than 

r ’ Snepp, in his defense, ■ argued that the secrecy the power of censorship now granted by the court to 
'agreement constituted prior restraint, that it thus . federal agencies in a decision that Stevens called 
violated the Fust Amendment and was therefore' "unprecedented,”. • A 
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'EARED 

■ THE CHICAGO TRIBUNE 

6 March 1980 

•'Britonfsays Soviet trade ^ 
inspectors may fe spies r: 

LONDON [AP]— The Soviet Union and its Eastern 
bloc allies may be using official trade -inspectors as 
spies,’ a. Conservative member of Parliament charged 
Wednesday. • - r 

Cyril Townsend, aright-wing MP in- Prime Minister 
Margaret Thatcher's party, said the threat comes from 
215- East European trade inspectors.in. Britain, to moni- 
tor the manufacture^ of goods. for .export, to .the Soviet 
Union and its allies ; : ^ 

-He* did' not offer any evidencertof substantiate.^ 
claim?’ |^v .! ' 

Foreign dffifce Mmister of State -Peter Blaker said, in 
reply to Townsend's charges that . there - are. 65 Soviet 
inspectors in Britain.* He said there is no legal limit on 
their: numbers but that they have «. to show. they, are 
needed under the terms of any given contract.- , 
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IS French Expel Alleged Soviet !Spy 

•• MARSEILLE, France— -'For -the second time in! 
three weeks, a Soviet diplomat assigned to this 
Mediterranean port city was been ordered out of 
France for alleged spying, French officials said yes- 
terday../ ; 

/, They said Viatcheslav Frolov, press attache at the 
Soviet consulate, left France. Feb, 28, They did say 
whether it was linked to' a earlier incident, when 
Soviet consular officer Guenadi Travkov was 
i ordered out of the country. • i? „ ; ; .-.••-,. • 


\ „ 

V 


/ 
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ARTICLE 
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THE WASHINGTON POST 
5 March 1980 



•T HAS BEEN quite a month for the FBI. Between document revealing the “old" bureau’s tolerance ofvio- 
‘Feb. 3, when the Abscam, operation made its first lence by its informers against civil rights workers. 

, - \eadlines, and March 3, when the latest defecting spy There was tbe resigning official’s allusion to -five 
^unveiled, the bureau managed to be in the news caught and expelled spying diplomats. And now there 
Iriibsteveiy day. The most recent of its chest-thump- is this scene from its war against the KGB. , 
- ng sforiesoffered the silhouette (complete with pipe) Why all this has come pouring forth within: the 
A of-CoL Rudolph Albert Herrmann, said to be a bagged space of a single month is not clear. Coincidence? 

. : CGBagent. • ; ' . - : Perhaps-^investigations do come to an end, some- 

The whole show, reminiscent of one of those con-1 times unexpectedly. Budget time? The late J. Edgar 
AgreSsional bearings where theAwitness has a paper Hoover. .Svas a genius at focusing attention .on the- 
: >a*g oyer his head to protect his identity, seemed to us . bureau when, it wanted, something. Time to embar-i 
>‘A ;tdgey, hokey, melodramatic and anticlimactic— -in a rass the Soviet Union by “uncoyering’’ Vone 'of. its ' 
)then words, something that trivialized the larger agents? Time to stir up Americans over the menace, 

; ^GB. effort, not something that made people aware of the Reds? Or merely time to demonstrate that the 
,>f«ither its seriousness or its size. ? ■- ' FBI is back at the old stand after the period of confu- 

As : the last of the month-long series of disclosures, sion. prompted by Mr. Hoover’s death and the disci- 
"he Herrmann case rounds out the picture of an FBI plining of some of its top leaders for authorizing 
£ lardat work. There were its investigations of political black-bag jobs and other illegal investigations? 

.'orniption, both federal (Abscam) and state (Brilab). Who knows? The one thing of which we arecertain., 

rhere was the crackdown on a national .pornography is that if — as some-suggest — this image-making burst 
ring (54< arrests). There was the leak concerning an in-' is regarded by people at the bureau as a way of prov- 
, vestigation into ties between organized crime and the ing it is more open, accessible, on the record and up 
gambling casinos in Las Vegas; There was the released front— well, forget it. ' J -' \ , ■ i 
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ART! cue APPEALED THE WASHINGTON POST 

OK PAG g /^f-? 4 March 1980 


[FBI Discloses 
[H&wSdviet Spy 

^Switched Sides : 

■; 

\ R y Charles R , . Babcock 

: * ’ • ?? * : tt ' ■ r* “’ 0 <t SMtt Writer.’ * 1 ■ . 

-ifel 'officials surfaced a: Soviet tnteH, 
rfjicoce colonel a t an elaborate news 
^;»;iuerence yesterday to e v plpin how 
j turned hinv ■ into a "double 

^ (dol. Hudoph Albert Herrmann of 
!i he'*Soviet KGB- spoke to reporters 
tiiom behind a frosted glass screen 
>wtf ft his voice altered to > protect bis 
■new identity. : 

s He* described his H-y ear-long mis* 
Jsioiyof collecting political intelligence 
#n<i arranging secret exchanges of in- 
Jfoirtnation with other Soviet intelli- 
jgferace operatives while he was posing 
free-lance "photographer in the 
suburbs: of New" York City. * ; 

l' The publicity was designed to show 
It he?' American public what Soviet in- 
telligence was up to in~ this country, 
Jan FBI spokesman said officially in a 
!tone reminiscent of the Cold War; 
f Unofficially, sources said the disclo- 
sure also was designed as a slap at the. 
(Soviet. Union, in the wake of deteno-- 
[rating relations witlT* the . United 
States since the Soviet invasion of Af- 
ghanistan, and trljfiserve how Soviet 
^ntelUg^^ ycouid react. 

£ Despite the hoopla of the briefing. 
{Herrmann's story was not the stuff of 
'James Bond spy novels. It didn't even 
)match;the drama of the more modem 
lantihero spy stories of ; John Le Carre. 

5 Herrmann spent his time, he said,- ;; 
{acting as a sort of: clandestine politic 
t Jcai‘* reporter, r collecting; information^ 
^ront: public, “hot classified, sources, * 
lHe f worke d -dilg ently. to. blend intohis 
Hartsdale, N.Y., neighborhood, ‘spent 
lots of time preparing his income tax 
returns, even designating $1 a year 
for the presidential campaign fund, -i 
> He set aside- time each weekend, ;ta 
listen for coded messages, transmitted 
to him from Moscow. And from timer 
to time he traveled;* ; to Fayetteville^! 
Tenn., to Chicago,: to l El Paso, to Id* 
cate or recover hrfdrmaldon^fr ; om des- 
ignated “dhai drdps.” *'+l£ , 

Herrmann, said he ohce,;gpfc orders 
to send an anonymous let ter ^c> Ameri- 
can space saying^; that;; an 

Apollo manned; flight was: sabotaged. 
The space agency sent the letter to a 
“cranfclefter” file..The flight, went off . 
as scheduled. 


Ano'ther^tim&he' : tried to get close to J 
an unnani^d presidential candidate,.^ 
but only bumped into* him once acci* 
dentiaiiy at. the San Francisco airport. 

For his efforts he got promoted sev* 
eral times; he said, * 

Thdugh,;. his ■ . experiences, : didn't,, 
sound,; particularly glamorous,: Ameri- 
can counterintelligence specialists 
were pleased about; catching 1 and tump- 
ing Heirmann ta theft?* side ; in a clan* 
destine; battle of wits where victories 
afiSWiff^cuit ta measure. , -v- 

Homer Boynton; executive ! assistant 
director of the-FBI; said Herrmann 
u?as^onsidereda “big: fish” among So- 
vlefnntelligence officers who are here-' 
illegally — in * contrast . to the v “legal” j 
*s$ies who ;operate under* diplomatic 
c£ver'at the Soviet* Embassy here or*' 
mission. in New York. : •; ..*%■ 
rAccording . to* the- FBI presentation; 
iferrmann -began* his career with the^ 
KGB; while serving in the military in. 
a Soviet-bloc country in Eastern . Eu- 
rope He was infiltrated to West Ger- 
many,- then - Canada, and finally in 
1908Uo the United States. ... 

He*' apparently j was identified r“ a- 
number - of years ago”— the 'FBI- 
wouldn’t be: more specific— when an- 
other spy under ‘diplomatic cover was' 
followed to a drop-site and Herrmann < 
showed up* a short time later. ••* ; * I 

When confronted by the FBI, he j 
chose to cooperate rather than face. 

. prosecution. He was' said to be partic- 
ularly anxious- to prevent the.KGB 
from training his teen-age son- as- a 

spy too. i .. : - ' C 

Boyntoni maintained -that the: value 
of an agent like Herrmann to the 
Soviets would, be* enhanced if intelli-'J 
gence officers^with diplomatics cover i 
were forced out of a country.. ^ - 
Boynton said j operatives such ; as~ 
Herrmann, when turned around, are 
useful in confirming knowledge about 5 
Soviet techniques^ such as the coded: 
letters Herrmann sent to Moscow by 
way of front addresses in Europe. V* 

- One source said later that several : 
other Soviet intelligence officers left 
the country hurriedly last year when 
they became awarer that Herrmann - 
had been “doubled” by the FBI. V 
On Andover Road in Hartsdale, N$;YT5 
the^neighbors of the Soviet spy said ^ 
the, family was “friendly but kept ta{ 
6 themselves.” The Jamily moved .five .; 
!; months ago, leaving much ot j ts^f urni^T 


CO** 
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. lureoemna. j ne nouseis suai up ror 
saley for. $85,000. ■ - - - 

Neighbors said ittiey had fond mem* 
oriesof-.the family^Inga Herrmann 
volunteered, to help with therapy 
, treatments for a neighbor boy with 
cerebral pal3y. 

Son Michael; 15, mingled freeLy 
with the children in the area; He told 
playmates his father was Czechoslovak 

* kian.. 1 ... . 

Another son, Peter, told neighbors 
: he was a student at Georgetown Uni- 
. versity. 

Family members told others they 
traveled often during the-summer, to 
their homeland Germany, they said. 

The FBI said Herrmann periodically 
traveled ^to* Europe, where he picked 
up a different set of documents- and 
continued on to Moscow for debrief- 
ing and additional training; His most 
recent trip was in 1977.* • 

Herrmann was known to his neigh- 
bors as a- free-lance^ film producer. 

The family had two cars* ‘a Checker 
and a Mercedes, though Herrmann 
said yesterday that his. KGB masters 
gave him little more than expense j 
money for his trips. 

The KGB colonel, who said he was 
about 45, said he never tried to re- 
cruit Americans to give him classified 
military secrets. . 

Yet he said he felt he had harmed 
the United States in the days before 
he went to * work with* the r FBI by 
(transmitting sensitive information col- 
lected by other spies and by identify- 
ing American citizens, about whom 
< Moscow was curious. 

Herrmann said he thought he was 
caught by the FBI because of a mis- 
take by his Soviet handlers and noted 
that he: was appearing at the news 
conference as part of his “dear* to^ 

\ cooperate* with the FBI. ; 

Boynton said Herrmann is the first ; 

“illegal" KGB agent to be identified 
publicly without being prosecuted. 

The most notorious case of a? non-dip- 
lomat KGB {official involved the expo- , 
sure of Col. Rudolph Abet* in 1957. 

Like Herrmann, Abel operated out of 
a photography shop in New York. ... ‘ 

* , Unlike- Herrmann. Abeh spent his; 
time microfilming IIS- military se-' 

, crets and- was tried and. convicted^He* 
later was-' exchanged -vfor* ^2^ pilots 
Francis Gary Powers; who was shot 
down or* V*a' flight (oyer^the Soviet”: 

Union in 1960 s r { *.\ r * 

; i^.Whenthe jjgrrman nr familyleftlts^ 

/••home {in. Westchester County * fives 

* months.ago, they told neighbors they 
., were^oing to Guatemala. Instead, ac- 

' cording to^the FBI. they. will be relo-- 
Seated with a new* identity somewhere 
United States- ^ x 

, { Staff writer Lee- L escaze contributed 

\ *?. thnjartide.', 1 x '• v. 
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By ROBERT PEAR 

Specie to Th»Nw»YBr»Tlm» 

WASHINGTON, March 3 — A former] 
Soviet spy who worked for several years 
as a double agent supplytag information 
to the United States made his public 
debut today, describing methods of; the 
Soviet spying craft; his role in identifying 
other Soviet agents and | his early quest 
for information about American politi- 
cians. ■ 

The former spy, identified by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation as Col. Ru- 
dolph Albert Herrmann, 1 has been given 
asylum in this country with his wife and 
adult son. He had worked as a freelances 
photographer while living in HartsdaleJ 

N.Y. and said he had had a photography 
business in New York City. 

Colonel Herrmann, now with a new 
identity and appearance! sat behind an il- 
luminated screen, with only a silhouette, 
visible ter reporters, andjpuffed on a pipe] 
as he answered questions, at the F.B.I. 
headquarters. • 1 J \ , 

v a bureau spokesman said that the colo- 
nel, a veteran of the KlG.B., the Soviet] 
Committee for State Security, which is in| 
charge of foreign intelligence, was speak- 
ing through a device that would disguise 
his voice. ■ . j . 

The colonel, a citizen' not of the Soviet 
Union but o! an unspecified Eastern 
European country, did not obtain classi- 
fied information or military secrets, in 
this country, nor did tie recruit United 


States officials, according to the F.B.I. 
But the colonel said that he had supplied 
the Kremlin with “some information 
which could be called detrimental to the 
interests of the United Seates.” He did not 
elaborate, • | \ 

: While working for the Russians, thej 
colonel also unsuccessfully sought to 
thwart a manned American space mis-j 
. sion. ? . C ; ,-[ 

■I The reason for exposing Colonel Henn 
mann was hot clear, nor was it clear how 
the bureau established that he was no 
longer reporting to the Russians. 
l Colonel Herrmann said that he ap- 
peared in public “as a part of my deal 
with the F.B.I.” He said, “Either I wouldi 
cooperate jwith the F.B.I. or I would bej 
given to the prosecutors.” Homer A.| 
Boynton Jr., an executive assistant direc- 
tor of the bureau, said the colonel might 
have been prosecuted as a spy, had he not 
cooperated. - J •, . •, 

1 The publicity about Colonel Herrmann 
was evidently designed to embarrass the 
Russians at a time of heightened Soviet- 
American tensions. , 

v ■ Reporters asked Mr. Boynton whether j 
today’s news conference might be in- 
tended to influence Congress as it begins , 
to review Ithe bureau a proposed budget; 
for next year. Mr. Boynton rejected this 
suggestion! State Department specialists 
on the Soviet Union said the initiative for 
unveiling |Colonel Herrmann had come 
from the Justice Department, of which 
the F.B.I. is a part. 

Colonel Herrmann said that he tried to 
”get close” to unspecified candidates in 
Presidential election years so that he 
would have “some type of foot in the! 
door” if they were elected. According to 
the bureau, the 'colonel, who said he was 
about 45 years I old, sought information 
{about American attitudes toward Soviet-] 
American trade negotiations, the pro- 
posed neutron bomb and dStente^ , j; 


i 


; „ Mr. Boynton characterized Colonel 
Herrmann as a “big. fish” among those 
Soviet intelligence operatives known as 
“illegals” because they do not have the 
legal cover of diplomatic posts. The colo- 
nel said he communicated with Moscow 
directly. 

Colonel Herrmann’s 25-year * career 
with the K.G.B. began, according to the 
American authorities, in the 1950’s while 
he was serving in the military of a Soviet 
bloc nation. He received his initial train- 
ing in the use of codes, invisible ink and 
other espionage techniques in East Ger- 
many, according to the F.B.I. In 1958, he 
said, he went as a phony refugee to West 
Germany and “apparently they accepted 
me.” . 

Colonel Herrmann then lived six years 
in Canada and entered the United States 
in 1968. Mr. Boynton said that Colonel 
Herrmann had begun working* for the 
United States “a number of years” ago, 
but he refused to be specific. 

According to the F.B.I., the colonel’s 
unsuccessful attempt to force an embar- 
rassing delay of an American space flight 
was one of his first missions for the 
K.G.B. The Russians furnished Colonel 
Herrmann with the text of a letter that he 
was ^o send anonymously to the Ameri- 
can authorities, warning that the space 
vehicle might be sabotaged, the F.B.I. 
said. :/■ v ■ - • ; 

Miles M. Waggoner, a spokesman for 
the National Aeronautics and Space Ad- 
ministration, said that the letter dealt 
with the Apollo 8 voyage to the moon, 
launched on Dec. 21, 1968. The letter was 
placed in a file of “crank letters” and did 
not interfere with the space flight, Mr. 
Waggoner sai<L . ■* 

Mr. Boynton said that no K.G.B. agents 
had been caught as a. result of Colonel 
Herrman’s conversion although, he said, 
the former spy helped identify or confirm 
the .v identification vof ’’illegal support 
agents” attached tb varies SoWet offices 
In this country. 


tion was ended because of a growing feat 
that the K.G.B. suspected Colonel Herr- 
mann’s cooperation with American intel 
ligence officials.: Another factor, thej 
said, was that Colonel Herrmann’s son, 
also a former spy, had been ordered to re 
turn to Moscow for advanced training 
with no guaraptee that he could come 
back to the United States^ 

• : In discussing Colonel Herrmann 
F.B.I. officials recalled earlier Soviet es 
pionage cases. Colonel Herrmann ap 
peared to be less important than Col. Rt* 
doif I. Abel, the spy who operated in tht 
United States for nine years before his ar 
rest in 1957. Colonel Abel , was exchangee 
in 1962 for Francis Gary Powers, the piloi 
of a U-2 reconnaissance plane broughi 
down over the Soviet Union. 

'• — — - * fcej, 
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Washington— The FBI brought a top- 
ranking, turncoat Soviet spy before an ex- 
traordinary news conference yesterday to 
describe how he had reported American 
political trends to the Soviet Union while 
posing for 11 years as a free-lance photog- 
rapher in the New York area. 

For one hour he sat on a stage behind a 
glass screen through which only his profile 
could be seen, answering questions in a 
heavy eastern-European accent and in 
often-ungrammatical English. The FBI 
said his voice was modulated electroni- 
cally to disguise the accent 

The spy. whom FBI officials said they 
apprehended and persuaded to cooperate 
with U.S. authorities “some years ago,” 
was identified only by the cover name he 
used here, Rudolph Albert Herrmann. He 
was identified as a colonel in the Soviet 

KGB intelligence apparatus. ; 

Colonel Hermann said his mission wasi 
political, not military. Among the activi- 
ties he described were an unsuccessful ef- 
fort to abort a manned U.S. space shot, ef- 
forts to get close to American presidential 
candidates and setting up and servicing of 
“dead drops," locations at which spies 
leave money, information, instructions or 
equipment for other spies to pick up. 

He said his tasks also included taking 
charge of the Soviet espionage network in 
the United States in the event of a break in 
> U-S.-Sovietties. 

Homer Boynton, executive assistant 
FBI director, said the FBI did not believe 
Mr. Herrmann ever passed classified in- 
formation to the Soviet Union, but Mr. 

: Boynton described him as “a big fish.” 

*, Colonel Herrmann said he received in- 

structions by coded radio message. “I sup- 
plied information about the location of 
some people in the United States. I re- 
vealed. many names, (to the KGB],” he 
said. “I believe I supplied the information 
which could be called detrimental to the 
interest of the United States.” . . *• 

Colonel Herrmann is the highest-rank- 
ing illegal Soviet resident spy publicly 
identified since the arrest in 1957 of CoL 
Rudolf Abel, who was swapped back to the 
Soviet Union in 1962 in exchange for 
downed U-2 pilot Francis Gary Powers. , : 
\ Mr. Boynton declined to give a specific 
reason for Colonel Herrmann's appear- 
ance at a time when U.S.-Soviet ties are at 
a low because of the Soviet incursion into 
Afghanistan^ ; • 
ill “We feel that it's important that the 
American public be aware of the type of 
espionage and intelligence activities that 
ar eoccurring,” hesaict^. 


THE BALTIMORE SUN 
4 March 1980 


turncoat 




j He said the agency was at a crucial 
stage in resettling Colonel Herrmann, his 
wife and son, and that once he assumed a 
new identity as a private citizen it would 
be too late to make him available to re- 
porters for questioning. 

. Administration sources, who declined 
to be identified, said that the decision to 
put Colonel Herrmann on display was 
cleared in advance by Secretary of State 
Cyrus R. Vance. Colonel Herrmann's ap- 
pearance follows by three days the disclo- 
sure by retiring FBI intelligence chief 
William Kregar that five communist dip- 
lomats had been quietly expelled from this 
country in the last year for spying. 

Colonel . Herrmann, . who. said he was 
about 45 years old, said that when the FBt 
apprehended him they offered him: a 
choice of being prosecuted or cooperating. 
He said his arrest "was due to the blunder 
of my KGB contact.” 

Colonel Herrmann lived in Hartsdale, 
N.Y., outside New York City. * 

During an. election year, he said, “I 
would study the results of all primaries, 
approach many of 'my neighbors, study 
every source about the true picture of how 
Americans felt 'about the candidates, to 
prepare for getting close to candidates, so 
that in case they won I could have some- 
how gotten a foot in the door.” 

He said the closest he got to a presi- 
dential candidate was a- brief accidental 
discussion with one at the San Francisco 
airport while the r candidate was talking 
with his aides. Colonel Herrmann refused 
to name the candidate because he said the 
. man was never a ware of his activities^ 

Aside from information on political 
candidates, he said he was badgered by 
•the KGB to report on U.S. public views on 
U.S.-Soviet trade negotiations, the neutron 
bomb and detente. , • v ; 1 

^ Colonel Herrmann said he received in-, 
structions by radio from transmitters in 
the Soviet Union in a “foolproof code. He 
said:, the- instructions came every week, 
lasted from 5 to 30 minutes and were re- 
peated three times. He said he sent his re- 
ports mostly in secret writing in letters to 
various addresses in Europe. - ;;r 

V The FBI said he 3lso traveled ’periodi- 
cally to KGB headquarters in the Soviet 
Union for retraining and debriefing, the 
last of the trips cgming in 1977. : 

. The FBI said that on one of his first 
missions in the United States, the KGB 
radioed him. the exact text of an anony- 
mous letter he mailed from Atlanta to 


U.S. authorities alleging that a manned 
space vehicle may have been sabotaged. 
Colonel Herrmann said he believed this 
was an Apollo spaceshot, and the FBI said 
the ploy was unsuccessful. ,v 

Colonel Herrmann said he came to the 
West in 1958, entering West Germany as a 
refugee from East Germany. He stayed 
there until 1962, then spent six years in 
Canada before entering the United States 
as though he were a legal immigrant - 

' -• “From the first moment I got my im- 
migration card, I strictly observed laws in 
the United States,” he said. “I spent a lot) 
of time figuring out my income taxes just! 
to not make a mistake and to not get! 
scrutinized.” • :r ... . ... 

Mr. Boynton said Colonel Herrmann’s! 
role as a double agent . ended several 
months ago because of fear the KGB sus- 
pected he might be cooperating with U.S. 
agents... -,- v . > • r 
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To Discuss Techniques j 
1 ForPress,F.B.L Says 

By ROBERT PEAR 

Special to T?» Now Yorii Time* 

WASHINGTON, March 2 — A former 
Soviet spy who! is now working for the 
United States will be presented to report- 
ers tomorrow by the [Federal Bureau of 
Investigation, Government officials said 
tonight. The officials [said that the agent 
would discuss Soviet intelligence tech- 
niques in a news conference at the bu- 
reau’s headquarters here. 

The scheduled appearance follows by 
just three days an F.B.I. official’s disclo- 
sure that the United States quietly ex- 
pelled five diplomats from Soviet bloc 
countries in the last year for alleged es- 
pionage activities. William O. Kriegar, 
assistant director of the F.B.I. in charge 
of the intelligence division, made the dis- 
closure in an interview Friday, the day 
before his retirement! 

President Carter praised Mr. Kriegar's 
integrity Thursday at a gathering of law;- 
enforcement officials' In the White House. 

The recent publicity about foreign es- 
pionage activities in the United States is a 
departure from the normal Federal prac- 
tice. The Government rarely publicizes 
intelligence or counter-intelligence 
operations. Intelligence experts „ sug- 
gested that the latest disclosures were 
personally approved and perhaps orches- 
trated by President Carter.. . - ; ; 

-v. Carter Anger Reported 
A former top-ranking counter-intelli- 
gence official said he) believed that Presi- 
dent Carter had reached a point of dis- 
gust and anger with Soviet intelligence 
operations similar to that of the British 
when they expelled more than 100 Soviet 
diplomats in the late 1960’s. 1 • J V ? 
;• “It is the mood of the President to nar- 
row the size of {the target,” said the offi- 
cial, suggesting that' Mr. Carter wanted 
to focus a spotlight on the suspected 
Soviet agents. 

'i Other officials said that the news con- 
ference tomorrow was a signal of an in- 
crease in the espionage war to match the 
recent chill in; diplomatic relations be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet 
Union. ' 

: It was not immediately possible to 
^gauge the importance of the agent who is 
to appear tomorrow! An Administration 
official said that theidisclosure “will not 
blow a major Soviet intelligence network 
in this country,*’ although the former spy 
has been a “productive” asset for the 

‘ II. 
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Ext spy to speak out j 

Washington (AP)— A former Soviet t 
spy, now working for the United States, | 
will explain some of Moscow's espio- j 
nage methods to reporters at an FBI I 
briefing today, ABC News reported 
yesterday. 

The report described the man as “a 
major doable agent" who used to spy 
.for the Soviet Union in the United j 
States. ' • 

He “is reported to bejntimately fa- 
miliar with the Soviet spy apparatus 
here and his conversion is said to be a 
major breakthrough," the report said. 

FBI officials refused to comment on 
the ABC report But the FBI did an- 
nounce yesterday it would hold a news 
briefing this morning on an “FBI inves- 
tigative matter." 

According to ABC, the FBI will not 
disclose to reporters the agent's identi- 
ty “out of fear that the lives of rela- 
tives still living in' a Communist nation j 
will be endangered." 

The account also quoted unidenti-j 
fied FBI sources as saying the man has! 
“personal reasons for going public withj 
his story." . fc . J 
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Med spies 



,V . * - ; t ’ • 

WASHINGTON [AP]-Tha FBI’S 
retiring intelligences chief said Fri- 
- day that in the last year about 
five diplomats of communist coun- 
tries have quietly .been asked; to 
leave this, country. ■ * t“V • r> 
Assistant FBI Director William 
Cregar, who retired Friday after 
29 years in the bureau, refused to 
name the countries? But he said ; 
that asking diplomats to leave was 
one response the United States has • 
taken when it uncovers spying by- 
persons having diplomatic immu- 
nity from criminal prosecution. r ; .. 

He said the cases had not. been 
made public because every time 
they are disclosed “the enemy will 
manufacture a retaliation against 
one of our diplomats.’* 

Reflecting in an interview on h is 
Career, almost all of which was in 
counter-intelligence for the FBI, 
Cregar said fee agency has made 
excellent progress over the years 
in counter-intelligence. 


• was often the case under former Director 
JV Edgar Hoover, who once cut off formal 
liaison- wife the Central Intelligence 

Agency. ’ ■ * l - . ”• 

Cregar, who will be 55 in May, said he. 
was retiring now despite being granted 
a waiver by the attorney general to 
work, one, year past mandatory retire- 
ment because* the federal pension sys- 
tem makes it economically more advan- 
tageous for him to leave at this time. 

Cregar once* played linebacker for the 
Pittsburgh Steelerepnrfootbali team. 


“WE KNOW MOKE about their 
method of operation, we have a 
better appreciation of who their 
intelligence officers are, we have 
. a better appreciation of the equip- 
ment and techniques they : use 
against us, and we have a better 
r understanding/: of their long-range ; 
plans,” he 

> v He said feat in recent years the 
K FBI had become an active partici- ; 
f pant in the intelligence community-; 
t rather than making Jts own iride- ; 
^ pendent deciaons in spy cases as ^ 
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THE NEW YORK DAILY NEWS 
1 March 1980 



By JOSEPH VOtZ - 

Washington (News Bureau) — William Cregar, thej 
FBI’s top counterspy, 1 revealed yesterday that - the : 
United States secretly booted out five Soviet-bloc spies 
posing as diplomats in the last year. / • • 

Gregar„ : who is retiring as chief of the intelligence 
division, declined] to name the spies or the countries 
they -worked forJ Thei major Soviet-block espionage 
activities operating in the U.S. are the Soviet Union’s j 
KBG and the intelligence services of East Germany, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia land Hungary. 

He- said the cases had not been made public when 
the spies were expelled because “the enemy would! 
have manufactured a retaliation against one of ourj 
diplomats.” The ;U.S. and the Soviet ; Union quietly 
agreed recently to play (down the departures after they 
engaged in a -bitter series of expulsions and counter 
expulsions. ; j . j - \ 

Cregar said that the diplomats wera not believed to 
have harmed U.S. 'national security 1 because FBI agents , 
“were monitoring] them and we were able to prevents 
;aniy damage.” ; ./\ • "* 1 

FBI agents wateh virtually every diplomat assigned j 
to Soviet-bloc embassies -here under the assumption ! 
that more than half of the “diplomats” are actually 
spies. Through the years the FBI has bugged embassy ] 
telephones, broken into the embassies to steal code! 
.books on behalf of the} supersecret National Security! 
Agency and tailed jthe diplomats. ~ j 

: N - The diplomats] enjoy diplomatic immunity from 
prosecution but c an be asked to leave the country. — 
FBI. sources said yesterday that five to 10 Soviet- 
bloc diplomats have been kicked out of the country 
each year over the last decade. But high Justice De- 
partment officialsjsaiclthat the timing of an expulsion 
is often related to a foreign policy decision and does 
not necessarily resuit^from successful Soviet espio- 
nage activity. , v-j:,v • v ; ; > : > 

■V^That Cregar made any revelation at all, with the 
approval of Attorney General Benjamin Civiletti, indi- 
cates that the Carter administration is using the expul- 
sions as another weapon in its post-Afghanistan 
invasion “get-tough” policy, v — : ^ ; 
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FiveSoviei-Bloc 
Diplomats in U.S. 
Ousted f of Spying 

. ' *‘V . -fcr.*-'** 

By Charles R. Babcock 

: Washington Post Staff Writer 

The FBI's retiring counterintelli- 
gence chief said yesterday that five 
communist-bloc diplomats were qui- 
etly forced to leave the United States 
in the past. year, after they were 
caught spying. : 

William Cregar, head- of the bu- . 
r'eau’s intelligence division, said that \ 
such expulsions usually are not publi- ; 
cized because the communist nations 
would feel compelled to retaliate. 

Cregar*s remarks capped a recent 
series of exposures by American and 
allied intelligence officers of Soviet- 
bloc spy networks in New Zealand, 
Canada, Spain and Japan. 

It has been suggested that the 
stream of disclosures is part of a U.S. j 
policy decision to change the usual 
rules of international spying and re- 
taliate against the Soviet Union for its 
. invasion of Afghanistan. 

Spokesmen for the State Depart- 
ment and Central Intelligence Agency 
refused to comment on the matter 
yesterday. A White House official said 
he was unaware of any policy change. 
But it seems clear that at least some 
of the disclosures were orchestrated. 

Last month, for instance, John Mc- 
Mahon, the CIA's deputy director for 
operations, told a House Intelligence 
subcommittee in closed session about 
Soviet forgeries of U.$. government 
documents. Last week> the testimony 
was suddenly made public, exposing 
to public view more than 100 pages of 
examples of alleged Soviet-bloc propa- 
ganda./' . 

The release was to “dramatize” re- 
cent increases in such forgeries^a sub- 
committee spokesman saicL r' ~ '* 

■ The* Chicago Tribune reported on 
Monday that the-. CIA:; has disclosed 
the names of many 1 Soviet-bloc agents 
of influence^ to allied intelligence in 
• recent weeks^ 

In his testimony,' McMahon-noted 
that a forged US. Army field manuaL 
—purporting to show plans for Ameri-J 
can interference in allies' domestic af-* 
fairs— showed up in Spain in 1977 in 
the hands of a Cuban intelligence offi- 
cer. The Tribune story^ said the CIA 
gave the names qf those involved' in- 
the fabrication v to ^ Spanish intelli- 
gence*- r v 

Another exposure of a Soviet espio-^ 
nage network occurred in January in 
New Zealand, where Soviet Ambassa- 
: dor Vsevolod Sofinsky - was ^expelled. 


after he* was accused* of funnel ing money to a 
socialist political party. 

Iii retaliation, the Soviets expelled the New 
Zealand^ ambassador from Moscow a month before 
the end of his scheduled tour of duty. 

In Canada in January, two Soviet embassy of- 
ficials were expelled after being charged with, pay- 
ing money to an American undercover agent 

In Japan, the army's chief of staff resigned after 
a Soviet-run spy network was closed down by police. 

Intelligence officials refused to say yesterday 
whether these events were connected. 

There, has long been a dispute within the ^in- 
telligence community about how to treat foreign 
diplomats caught as spies. The traditional theory 
is the one the FBI's Cregar noted yesterday: expel 
.the person quietly so the other country doesn’t 
feel compelled to respond in kind. 

There’s another ^argument against even quietly 
expelling the discovered spy, intelligence officials 
note. At least you know who he is and can monitor 
his activities. If he’s kicked out, he'll be replaced 
by someone your counterintelligence will have to 
find all over again, they said. 

Last fall, in the wake of the controversy- over 
the Soviet brigade of troops In Cuba, columnist 
Jack Anderson reported that national security af- 
fairs adviser Zbigniew Brzezinski was quarreling 
with Secretary of State Cyrus R. Vance about tak- 
ing a hard line in generating anti-Soviet propa- 
ganda around the world. 

In a press conference at the time, Vance took 
pains to say there was no dispute between State 
and Brzezinski. He didn’t deny the anti-Soviet cam- 
paign was being considered, however. 

The last publicized expulsion of a Soviet diplo- 
mat from the United States occurred in 1978. Vla- 
dimir P. Zinyakin, an official at the Soviet mission 
to the United Nations, was forced to leave for his 
role in a spy case. - 

The case involved two Soviet employes who 
didn’t have diplomatic immunity and were pros- 
ecuted for buying U.S. defense secrets i from a 
Navy officer cooperating with the FBI. 

Attorney General Griffin B. Bell decided to 
press the-case to show the United* States wouldn’t 
tolerate, spying by non-diplomats at all. >- 

The FBI's Cregar said yesterday that he feels 
the FBI has made excellent progress in its silent 
counterintelligence battle with communist-bloc 
spies. . ’ ’ : ; *~ r *Kt.:v. 

“We know more about their, methods of opera- 
tion.' We have a better appreciation of who their 
intelligence officers are and of the equipment and 
techniques they use against us,” he said. 
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3 

an&the^i^ 

Secretary^Jq<^^ $ 

weeks* but. ;^thout:-succe^^^get^ 
CBS News' r ?60 Minutes” tb-dropla^ 


aired' last- Sunday 
• CBS \News*-:president :;-Wi31k^ 
n ard '-yesterdays wo^d^ cbnffiniif- only^ 
that “some White House officials had 
expressed concern about ;.the::55d’-:Mlxi-; 
utes* segment in* advance 6flthe : broadv" 


Sources/ tfn8icat£^ 

-calls fircnrTtoweUTand^oto^ 
ing; Henryf Precht ’ of. the Iran - desk of 
.' the State 'Department,: -began ^during 
; the week" of 7 February - l 1:' af ter//“60 
;• Minutes**' staff > m^bers‘T began: :mak-; 
mg inquires at State and; the Central’: 
JntelU5ence:A?ency;:abput;yarious'.as-^ 



WASHINGTON POST 


6 March 1980 


} yesterday;^ avoid suggesting they'd 
:• “prevailed” following, a "confronta- 

over the 

;^ But sources atthenetwork did - sug^ 

, .vt ■;' ••• ‘I-. - *'■ 

gest that the repeated calls amounted 

drop^th^j 


;;:i-^C)ne; source;- who askecbn o t to jbe^ 
;ious^^suffffe^ed^ttafc^^ttiwaft2ithiifiP 


%wrong£._ . 
ttions^KweTihde^ 

embassy In^ 

^Tehimf^ meet tbe - United' Nations 
commission,” or that it was a matter 
of ^‘‘patriotism” 1 not^tor broadcast, an 
'anti-shah program ate this.:ltime;^ ^ ^ ; 

One pjersona who talked^ to Powell 
said ’/yesterday -that; the press fsecre- 
tary:“was really saying in effect ‘don’t; 
do it* but frankly I never fully under- 
stood what his arguments against Our, 
.raimihg-the*segm.ent-were.' , -->' 


.^ppa^ntly|ih : .; keeping*. 
>^vwtii^jBS^News^ desire hbfcto/rgfeVihtrf 
,a^shquting match %ith- .the 'WhiteM - / 
HouSj^I said that *as far as^-[hejj| 


(As Received) 


the eve of the Massachusetts 
priifipau^ election; r ' •■'■'■ '•=• . 

Officials of CBS News were careful J 
yegterddy to avoid suggesting they'd :] 
“prevailed” ^following . a^J'confrohta- j 
tidnTxj'gith the White House oyer* the , 
segment, as.: indicated by Eeonard’s^ 
brief statement ; 

Butsburces at the network dld sug* 
gest.{hjat the repeated calls amounted 
ta>considerable pressure to drop; the 
. segmehL: ■ ^ ; v, 

Onef source; Jwho asked not ; to be 



th *t8?Sbm e i kind, of; delicate/ negotia-vH 


Tehran^to meet* --the' United; Nations; 
con^baiMion/'/ or- that it. was> avmatteri 
of ?^trfotisn&i Jib^to .broadcas^aifij 
an^ji^pro^a^ 

^ne^erson/^ho talked * to:.| Powell Jj 


^ __ _ _ t . 

doifebut frankly I-hever fuUy A under - j 
■' sto^^hat his arguments agaihst^out 
nirtnmg^ the segment were.” 

. This^sburce, who also asked not; to// 
be ;i3entified^ apparently In keeping.:! 
witters News' desire not to get irito^] 
a .• M^uj^ng rematch with the; -White 
House#said v that “as far ai ; i fhe] 
knew^bwell was pretty circumspect^] 
in hi^ralls, although r did hear that ; 
he ^ahdLvDon Hewitt finally ^hadwjai] 
shbhtfngfmatch;”;;^' /. 

Neffcjier PowellHewi tt norf Wallace- 
wa^'avaflable for. comment Jhte^ y^3 
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'Jqseph krifc ; ^ . ^ 

. White Paper onlran 


Abundant signs stamp fiasco on the 
special United Nations commission now 
visiting Iran, Even if the hostages are 
eventually released, the price promises 
to be a black eye for the United States. 

. So the administration ought to be 
taking active measures to control the 
damage. It should at the very least pre- 
pare and publish an official white pa- 
per, setting out in full detail the role* 
played by this country in Iran oyer the 
•past 35 years; v.'f\ r . J K- 

The U.N. commission on Iran rests oh 
^ series of political judgments made by 
Sectary General Kurt Waldheim and 
accepted by Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance and President Carter. The prem- 
ises are as follows: 

Abol Hassan BanlSadr, Iran’s new, 
president, wants to settle the hostage 
affair quickly in order to get on with 
the business of governing. To make a 
settlement however, Bani-Sadr needs 
the support of Ayatollah Khomeini- To 
get the ayatollah’s support, Bani-Sadr 
has to fob off themilitants holding the 
hostages and their allies in the ayatolr 
iah’s entourage— notably Foreign Min- 
ister Sadegh Ghotbzadeh. 

• ft> to that end, the' commission was 
’ loaded with members sympathetic to 
: the Iranian revolution and prone to 
think of the United States as a dirty im- 
: perialist power. It was empowered to-; 

; hear— and to validate by.impiication at 
least— Iranian complaints against the 

deposed shah and the. steps takeiLby 
1 the United States in his support. v ~ 

* In return, the- commission was sup- ; 
posed to visit the hostages as-the first- 
step toward their transfer out of * the . 
embassy and the physical custody of - 
the militants. Once the first transfer- 
had been effected, the eventual release^ 
, would foHowquicWy^:^ 


^ Numerous developments— especially 
the ayatollah’s statement that the final 
disposition of the hostages would be 
left to a parliament named in elections 
this month and next— have cast doubts 
on that approach. The Carter adminis- 
tration is in poor position to dig in its 
heels at this juncture. It has staked ^ 
everything on release of the hostages, 
and can do nothing that would shatter 
that hope. The more so as an acknowl- 
edgment of failure would be an admis- 
sion, in the midst of the primary cam- 
paign, that the president had beeiv 
duped once again. ; r r / 3 

. Unfortunately, the weakness of the 
administration is fully apparent to all 
parties. The Iranians are playing Wash- 
ington— day after day and week after 
week— for a- yo-yo. The U.N. commis- 
sion in going along with the charade. It 
is a mark of its lack of seriousness that 
the co-chairman, Andres Aguilar of 
Venezuela, flew back to Caracas last 
Friday forthe purpose of being induct- 
ed into an honorific academy. So even 
if the hostages are eventually released, 
the United States will have shown itself 
in the process to be a total patsy, ready 
to put up with any indignity. - - . - ■ - 
It is in these circumstances, as a min- 
imal barrier against public abuse of this 
country, that the white paper suggests it- 
self. The document would not show that 
the United States acted in a perfect way. 

It would indicate that the regime of the 
shah was highly corrupt It would show 
that the shah’s regime was brutal 
though far less than generally imagined, 
and sometimes in retaliation for the 
murder of American citizens by terrorist 
groups. But it would also show that in 
several major' matters, the United States 
treated Iran in ways wholly consistent 
Jwith its constructive postwar record. 

"If . First, there was: the Soviet invasion 
fof ^Azerbaijan. and the establishment of. 
^ a puppet govemmentv at the >.end~oL 
EWorld War IL-Harry Truman took a 
Strong stand against that piece of Sovi^ 
et aggression. tWorking r ~through the; 
I United Nations, tie forced the Russians; 
?t 0 ^stand:down and yfeld uptheterri-r* 
I tory they had occupiedi^i^fS^C^IS 
S" Then there was the Point IV program ; 
ffor.v technical: assfetmce ; initiated -byj 
^Truman in 1950 and maintained by sub-; 
I sequent administrations i with'^Itan as a . 
f principal ?; beneficiai 7 .: v The;f United: 


support programs for literacy and rural 
development but it trained the basic 
cadre of Iranian civil servants. • * : ~*5 
\ Then there was the intervention, in, 
1953, which restored the shah after he 
had been forced to flee the country by 
the regime of Mohammed Mossadeghs 
It is true tlmt American and British in- 
telligence worked hand m nana to co- 
ordinate Iranian resistance to Mossa- 
degh. But otherwise, the CIA’s role has" 
been enormously exaggerated. The 
sic resistance to Mossaaegh came from* 
Iranians, and the shah was welcomed 
„back to. Tehran with an outburst of. 
spontaneous enthusiasm. He went on— 
whatever the corruption— to play x 
major role in moving to modernize his 
country and maintain a semblance of 
security in the region of the Persian 
Gulf and the tier of countries ranging ; 1 
from Turkey and Iraq through Iran to- 
Pakistan and Afghanistan. •• 

. The record, in .short, is not one .that; 
justifies the wholesale condemnation now 
being prepared in Tehran and at the 
United Nations. The president and the; 
secretary of state— who are themselves 
due for harsh judgment by history in this; 
matter— would strengthen their hand ifi 
they at least worked to make public a full" 
and fair account of what actually hap- 
pened between the United States and 
; Iran over the whole postwar period. ^ : 
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United Press International 


report 


WASHINGTON — A “furious” president Jimmy 
Carter abruptly halted CIA payments supporting Iran's 
Islamic, religious affairs in 1977, despite warnings the 
cutoff would undermine the shah; according to Politics 
Today magazine. vr^vi.f 

In the magazine's most recent issue, writer Daniel 
Drooz said details of the events were provided by “six 
agents, former agents and intelligence analysts ” 

T -Drooz, said the CIA payments began in 1953 after the 
shah's ouster by Prime Minister Mohammed Mossadeq. 
The CIA assisted in restoring the shah to the throne and 
began payments to the country's ayatollahs and mullahs 
— in essence buying support for the shah, he said. 

“For the next decade the shah and Iran’s religious 
leaders coexisted more or less peacefully; while the CIA 
quietly sent regular payments to help support the mul- 
lahs,” Drooz said; - ' .'i •; . ) 

But the payments came to an abrupt halt shortly after 
Carter became President in 1977 when the Washington 
Post revealed payments o£ $10 million a year to Jordan's 
King Hussein, Drooz said. : v i 

“Carter was furious/' Drooz said. “The new President, 
who had waged his campaign on the need for honesty in 
government, ordered that all such payoffs to Jordan — 
and any other foreign governments — be stopped.” 

Drooz said the- payments cutoff was followed by a re- 
ligious upheaval that ended in February 1978 with the 
ouster of the shah. 


The cutoff, was not the only reason, or even the main 
reason, that the shah faced opposition, Drooz added. But, 
he Said, “The President could not have failed to under- 
stand the increased pressure that his secret decision 
would; put or^ the shah and his chances to remain in of- 

f ice M; «^ J.ttrsff.f . A.- • .-«w*Yn i ' . ***' >•- ~ -l-'.l •- 
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WASHINGTON, March 2 — The U.SL_. 
and U.N. appeasement of .. terrorist* 
who seized diplomats in Iran has en-^ 
couraged other terrorists to seize 16 
ambassadors in Colombia* That's only 
the beginning. !' 

An enumeration of some of our mis- 
takes in Iran: j 

(1) When the U.sJ Embassy in Teh©, 
ran was invaded oyer a year ago, the 
Carter Administration failed to make 
clear that we would|resist future viola- 
tions of our territorial integrity. The 
Carter men did not want to of fend Aya- 
tollah Khomeini, jwhom they had . 
helped to power by blocking a coup of 
Iranian generals. That tolerance of the : , 
first embassy takeover encouraged 
the second takeover in November. 

(2) When our diplomats in Teheran 
advised Washington that admission of 
the Shah to the U.S.jfor medical treat- 
ment might provoke attacks, the Car- 
ter State Department failed to reduce 
the U.S. Embassy staffer to direct the 
securing of our records. On the con- 
trary, the Administration urged 
American businessmen to increase 
their vulnerability. | 

(3) When assured by the interim 
Prime Minister that our embassy 
would be protected! the Carter men 
completely misassessed the political 
realities in Iran. Worse, 


THE NEW YORK TIMES 
3 March 1980 



By William Safire 


Brzezinski's meeting with Prime 
Minister Bazargan | in Algeria one 
week before the hostage seizure was a 
blunder that helped the radicals bring 
down the well-meaning moderate* 

(4) When our embassy was invaded 
and our citizens kidnapped. Defense 
Secretary Harold Brown rejected a 
plan to land two planeloads of U.S. 
commandos in Qum to counter-kidnap 
the Ayatollah Khomeini — then lightly 
guarded— so as to arrange a trade. On 
the contrary, as a future Congres- 
sional investigation will show, Mr. 
Brown ordered the Joint Chiefs to send 
the carrier Midway, then in the Indian 
Ocean, farther away from Iran, lest ! 
the terrorists think that U.S. military r 
force might be applied. Meanwhile, ■■'5 
President Carter erred by publicly nil-; 


ing out the use of force, there- 
by strengthening the kidnappers' 
hand. j | : . ... - 

(5) When Mr. Carter sought to ne* 
gotiate with -the) terrorists, he desig- 
nated as his representatives Ramsey 
Clark, the) friend of Hanoi who had 
been soliciting the Ayatollah's legal 
business, and William Miller, the Mon- 
dale ally who had done so much to crip- 
ple the C.IIA* This signal of obsequi- 
ousness was met with contempt and 
the Carter envoys were snubbed. 

(6) When* urged by U.S. hawks to 
embargo food to Iran, which would 

Zbigniew have caused scarcities and raised 


prices in Irian and shewn that kidnap, 
ping Americans {was not without its 
drawbacks; Carter officials said it was 
i "ridiculous” to use food as a weapon 
(a policy later reversed in regard to 
the Soviet Union). Instead, much fan- 
fare accompanied feeble attempts to 
harass Iranian students here and to 
order Iranian diplomats to leave; both 
posturings were soon abandoned. 

(7) When | mild | economic sanctions 
were finally announced, the Soviet in- i 
vaskm of Afghanistan— invited by the 
display of American weakness both in 
Cuba and in Iran j — provided the Car- 
rier men with an excuse to rescind their 
: threat of minor pressure on the terror- 
V ists. Instead of holding to his position 
that the return of the hostages would 
S pot in itself settle |the score for the act 


of war against the U.S., Mr. Carter flip 
flopped, letting it be known that not 
only would all be forgiven, but that. 
U.S. aid to Iran would commence. This i 
was, in effect, a ransom offer, further 
umierscoring our desperation. j 

(8) When the Shah — an ally Presi-i 
dent Carter had once embraced as a I 
great friend — became an embarrass- ! 
ment, White House political operatives | 
arranged to hustle him out of the coun- ' 
try to Panama; Iranian Foreign 
Minister Ghotbzadeh accurately 
called this American acquiescence to 
Iran's pressure "a great victory.*' 

(9) When he felt the hot breath of 
Senator Edward Kennedy urging more 
concessions, Mr. Carter agreed to a 
U.N. forum for an anti-Shah, anti-U.S. 
publicity orgy. The quid pro quo for 
this world obeisance to kidnappers 
was supposed to be the release of the: 
hostages. Now even that policy of pro- 
emptive concession has failed. 

The "gentlemen's agreement!' with 
Mr. Ghotbzadeh was negotiated in | 
Paris by Hamilton Jordan and Harold i 
Saunders, the State . Department's 
friend of the P.L.O. But Jordan and j 
Saunders were unfamiliar with the j 
Persian trick of agreeing first and n^ i 
gotiating afterward. The supposed 
deal of commission-for-hostages was 
promptly dishonored; now the cpm- i 
mission is under pressure to deliver j 
the right pro-kidnapper propaganda 
before, rather than after, the hostages 
are set free. Which brings us to thisi 
week's mistake: 

(10) When the “gentlemen's agree* I 
ment” was broken, Mr. Carter failed] 
to call for the immediate return of the 
U.N., panel. Instead of thus putting 
pressure on the kidnappers, he was 
suckered again by the Bani-Sadr/ 
Ghotbzadeh nice-guy/ tough-guy rou-| 
tine. 

One result of the surrender to terror- 
ism has been to lengthen rather than 
shorten the hostages* stay in bondage. 
The other result is the kidnapping of 16 
more diplomats last week and thej 
threat to thousands of other tilhocend 
in years to come. 


V-: *> A' tt . .... J 
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PROSECUTOR SEEKS 
U.S. HOSTAGE IN IRAN 

Letter Urges the Foreign Ministry 
to Yield American Held There 


By Reman- . :>■ . 

TEHERAN, Iran, Monday, March 3 — 
Foreign Minister Sadegh Ghotbzadeh 
was asked by the Public Prosecutor’s Of* 
fice last night to hand over Victor L. Tom- 
seth, a United States Embassy official 
who is being held at the Foreign Ministry 
here.'. 

An unsigned letter sent to Mr. Ghotbza- 
deh by the Prosecutor General, Hojatolis- 
lam Abdolkarim Mousavi Ardebili, and 
broadcast on the state radio asked him to 
turn over Mr. Tomseth for closer exami* 
nation of alleged links between the United 
States Embassy and the extremist guer- 
rilla group called Forghan. 

The letter said the request was made 
because members of the Forghan group 
were on trial and the militants in the em- 
bassy had revealed a document indicat- 
ing a connection between the embassy 
and the guerrilla organization. Forghan 
took responsibility for attacks on leading 
Moslem clergymen last year, but its or- 
ganization appeared to have been shat- 
tered when revolutionary guards raided 
secret hideouts in Teheran in early Janu- 
ary.' ■■ 

The development came as the United - 
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Nations commission investigating Iran’s/ 
grievances against the deposed Shah ap- 
peared to be a step closer to visiting the 
American hostages being held by Islamic 
militants at the embassy, as a. compro- 
mise agreement with the captors; on the 
format or such a : visits appeared to, be 1 


i X- Khomeini Leaves Hospital- ^w^ 
s^Meanwhile^ Ayatollah- Ruhollah K hoi 
meini,. the Iranian revolutionary leader, 
was released yesterday from the Mehdl 
Rezai Heart Hospital here where, he had 
been confined for five weeks because of a 
heart ailment, and rode in a motorcade to 
afaomenearby* ; s ,-: 

Before his departure the 79-year-old 
leader; in a strong voice, told a crowd of 
hospital workers gathered under the bail- 
cony of his room : “Now that I am leaving 
you-* I thank you all.”. 
f In- his 10-minute talk the ' Ayatollah 
' called on Iranians to vote for faithful 
I Moslems in the parliamentary elections 
scheduled to start on March 14. 

^ “Now we have an Islamic republic and 
the parliament will be an Islamic assem- 
bly and all our morality should be Islam- 
ic,” he said. “So I ask you to elect people 
who are committed to Islam and are nei- 
ther Eastern nor Western.” * 

i Ayatollah Khomeini has said that the 
new parliament would decide terms for 
,the release of the American hostages in 
. the embassy, but he made no reference to 
tthe hostages yesterday. 

!. The prosecutor general’s letter to Mr. 
j Ghotbzadeh last night asked the Foreign 
[Minister to “order Mr. Tomseth, who is 
Lone of the hostages of the Iranian nation, 

: be handed over to the Islamic Revolution- 


; ary Public Prosecutor's Office.” 

The militants who seized the embassy 
ton Nov; 4 and are holding about 50 hos- 
tages there have asked that Mr; Tomseth 
ana two other, embassy dfficials.who were 


in/ the* Iranian Foreign Ministry at the 
time of the seizure be‘ handed over to 
them; The two others are L. Bruce Lain-, 
•gen. the United States chargfe d’affaires,, 
and Michael H. Holland. 

■_ The five-member United Nations com- 
mission continued its work in private yes- 
terday amid reports that it might soon 
meet with the American hostages in the 
embassy. Bur the exact time for a possi- 
ble meeting was still uncertain because 
'the; militants said crucial details re- 
mained to be worked out.., . 

; The key to the matter appeared to be 
whether the commission would accept as 
evidence documents seized by the mili- 
tants-and whether it would interview the 
hostages as part of its investigation. 

L.. «»The commission wanted to see the 
hostages as witnesses,” Mr. Habib! said. 
“There is progress because the commis- 
sion in principle is going to agree to take 
the documents discovered in the embassy 
as evidence in its inquiry.” ? - ^ V 

• - : Aide Won't Speculate on Timing 
f Asked whether Mr. Habibl's comment 
reflected the essence of the agreement, 
source close to the . commission . said, 
>*’Yes, it's somethinglike that." • *-3 $ 

V Asked when - the rprojected- meeting 
would . take"* place, the ■ commission s 
spokesman, Samir Sambar, said: *T 
would not speculate on the exact tuning. 
But there were strong indications that it 
would toe later today. ■ . 

Since taking over the embassy, th e 
militants have issued documents purport- -! 
ing to show that at least three members 



: vai« - Jie apparent agreement 
iad come about .were unclear, ^ but 
iources dose to the commission pointed, 
o a surprise visit paid early yesterday by 
"oreign . Minister Sadegh Ghotbzadeh to 
doharamed: Bedjaoui of Algeria^ co-1 

• • — .W A •• ■ J- ' 
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By Daniel Southerland 

Staff correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 

j ..Washington 

The US Central Intelligence Agency has revealed new re- 
ports of atrocities alleged to have been committed by Soviet- 
supported troops in Afghanistan. j 

In a letter to Sen. Lloyd Bentsen (D) of Texas, CIA direc- 
tor Stansfield Turner listed the following until-now 
unreported events said to have occurred in Afghanistan] in 

1979:' ■ * • .... • . j' ' ^ {'■ 

• In retribution against a village that refused to cooperate 

with the Kab ul regime, Afghan troops destroyed the village 
and killed 20 of its inhabitants. The children among the vic- 
tims were mutilated in front of their parents before the entire 
group was slain. I .• w 'f 

• In another incident reportedly motivated by retribution, 

Afghan soldiers killed 300 villagers. , : :-.-r : ■[ 

In addition, the letter from Admiral Ttumer said that there 




had been reports of several cases of rape perpetrated 


by 
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Afghan soldiers, some of which were alleged 
to have resulted in the victims’ deaths. 

The CIA director said details of all of these 
incidents had to be omitted in order to protect 
sources of . information. He also said that 
there have likely been numerous unreported 
incidents of this kind. ' . 

The CIA reports coincided with one from a 
Cairo-based correspondent for the London 
Observer, who said he had recently seen the 
destruction of 80 percent of the villages along 
one of Afghanistan’s main roads and with new 
reports from other US government sources - 
that the Soviets have used nerve gas in trying 
to crush Afghan guerrillas. r. -z 

Admir al Turner’s letter to Senator ; 
Bentsen came in response to a letter from the 
senator asking for information about a report 
in The Christian Science Monitor Feb. 4 which 
quoted survivors as saying that Afghan 
troops, under Soviet orders, had murdered. 
1,170 unarmed men and boys last April in the . 

village of Kerala in eastern Afghanistan. ;• -q 

The CIA director said in his response that 1 
the agency was “almost certain” that theal- 
leged massa cre did occur. He said CIA bad no 
on-the-spot confirmation from its own sources 
but noted that a strikingly similar account ap- 
peared in a Pakistani newspaper on April 29, 
1979. 

As a result of Admiral Turner’s report to 
him , Senator Bentsen has urged President 
Carter to seek a UN Security Council investi- 
gation of the alleged massacre at Kerala. In a . 
letter to the President dated March 4, the sen- 
ator said that if the Soviet Union were to veto 
such an inquiry, then “the veto itself would 
speak volumes a bout S oviet conduct, and the 
debate leading to the veto will insure that toe 
whole world will watch toe debate and evalu- 
ate toe charges.” - V s ■ . i 

He suggested that as alternatives^ toe 
President might want to consider an investi- 
gation by the full UN General Assembly, or, 

one by the International Red Crosg./ T 

On Mar ch 3, Sbyam Bbatia of the London 
Observer, who was held captive by^ Afghan: 

guerrillas, reported that 80 percent of ^vil- 
lages along most of the 220-mile main Kabuli 
Kandahar road “were just flattened” by rock- 
ets fired by - Soviet-supplied " helicopter 
gunships. According to a United Press i lnter- 
nationai report, toe correspondent further 
said that ’ hundreds of civilians,: including 
women and children, were kiUed in indis- 
criminate attacks by such gunshipsJ 
- Carter . administration sources, mean- 
while said reports bn the use of nerve gas by-, 
the Soviets in Afghanistan were based not on 
“clinical evidence” but on numerous; .ac- 
counts from refugees gathered 

of several months. 

■ US State Department officials began_re- 

"portingjome weeks ago that toe Soviets had 

taken chemical warfare and decontamination 
eauinment with them into Afghanistan* 

: 01 A-RDP05T00644R000501 360002-8 
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were massacred 


Washington (API— The Central Intelli- ; 
genge Agency is "almost certain” Afghan • 
troops acting under orders from Soviet ad* 
visers massacred 1,300 civilians last year,:: 
the agency's director says in a letter, to • 
Senator Lloyd Bentsen. } 

“We have no on-the-spot confirmation 
from our own- sources,} but a strikingly -• 
similar account appeared in a Pakistani 
newspaper,” Adm. Stansfield Turner, the 
director of central intelligence, wrote Mr. 
Bentsen (D, Texas). - ''I- ■};*•’ /V?-' ? ' i; . V;> f 
Mr: Bentsen, who released Admiral ? 
Turner’s response yesterday, had asked j 
the CIA whether it could confirm a report 
that appeared in the Christian Science 
Monitor of a massacre in Kerala, a town ' 


in eastern Afghanistan, last April , r ' 

Admiral [Turner said the CIA has re- 
ports of other “atrocities” last year in Af- 
ghanistan, while it Is likely that additional . 
incidents halve not been reported.. . 

The CIA [director said the incidents that 
have come to the attention, of the CIA in- . 
elude: . ; j ' . ' ' -• 

• The destruction by Afghan troops of 
a village that refused to cooperate with 
the Kabul regime and the. killing of 20 of 
the., village’s inhabitants. Children were 
mutilated in front of their parents before 
the slayings.. t ... 

• The killing [of 300 villagers, report- ... 

edly as retribution for refusal to cooper- 
ate. 1 ' * 


• Aggravated rapes by. Afghan sol- 
diers, some resulting _ in the victims; 
deaths. 

Mr. Bentsen responded by calling for 
an investigation by the United Nations or 
other international organization of alleged 
atrocities in Afghanistan. 

The senator said he understood that be- 
hind-the-scenes negotiations might make 
discretion necessary. 

“At the same .time, I believe very 
strongly .that the world must never be- 
come so desensitized .that allegations of 
mass murder are not met by the outrage 
of people around the world, in a clear, un- 
mistakable, unyielding manner,” Mr; 
Rpntspn wrote. . . . • v -'-. - « ^ 
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In the towering, treacherous moun- 
tains of Afghanistan, the Soviet in- 
. vaders are attacking guerrillas with 
deadly nerve gases that even Adolf 
Hitler balked at using. | 

The implications are; so hideous 
that American analysts -don’t want to 
believe their own intelligence, but 
eyewitness accounts, satellite photos 
and communications intercepts have 
verified the truth. . . ; 

These mountains are called Hindu/ 
Kush, meaning. “Killer [of Hindus.” 
But it’s Afghans who are now dying- 
on the craggy, wind-whipped heights. 
The Russians are using gases to flush 
the fierce mountain, men out of the 
caves and crevice? where they are 
holed up. . . -v .•■■' ’ -• f : v 
From, the available evidence, intel- 
ligence specialists have identified 
one gas as Soman., This colorless 
nerve gas has a pleasant, fruity odor 
but brings agonized death within 15 
minutes. It kills by being absorbed 
through the skin. - i •;> * 
The victims in their final minutes * 
of life, according to a U.S. document, 
“display the following symptoms: dif- 
ficulty in breathing;, drooling and ex- 
cessive sweating; nausea; vomiting, , 

! cramps and involuntary] defecation i 
and urination; twitching, jerking and 
staggering; headache, | confusion, 
drowsiness, coma and convulsion 
followed by cessation of breathing.” 

The Defense Intelligence Agency 
has. also picked up references in 
Soviet communications which indi- 
cate the.Russians may also be waging A 

germwarfare against the] Afghan tri- ' 

... 


besmen. No civilized nation has resor- 
ted to such | an inhumane weapon 
since our colonial French and Indian 
, . wars, when Indian tribes were delib- 
• erately given smallpox-infected blan- 
kets.. j ,■ .. .v ■ 

-■■■ v Even Hitler decided against using 
the nerve gases [developed by his 
Nazi scientists in World War IL But 
Rafter the Third Reich collapsed, the 
T| Soviets quietly moved an entire Ger- 
V man nerve gas production plant to 
Russia and employed former Nazi sci- 
/ entists to develop the dread stuff. - 
Pentagon sources now estimate 
that the Russians not only possess an 
enormous chemical warfare, arsenal 
but also haye: assigned moire than 
- 100,000 specially trained chemical of- 
ficers to Soviet military units. Intelli- . 
gence reports claim the Russians 
tested ' their] chemicals in small 
amounts against rebellious tribesmen " 
in South Yemen as [early as 1964. '. 

\ ? Then in 1978, the Soviets used mus- 
tard gas to. subdue the independent 
Meo tribes entrenched in the high- 
lands of Laois. Survivors staggered 
out of the mountains mumbling fear- 
fully about “yellow rain.’.’ Now the 
Russians have; turned their genocidal < 
weapons against the Afghan rebels 
A key i ntelligence source told my 
associate Dale Van Atta that the 
Soviets have placed, extensive stock- 
piles of chemical [weapons in their 
Warsaw Pact satellite nations. In the 
early 70s, intelligence agencies estab- 
lished that poison gas was stored in 
'Poland and . unidentified chemical 
weapons in [Czechoslovakia. They 


v. 




learned later that a Soviet air force 
division in East Germany possessed 
400 chemical bombs. < . . ; ■ >’ 

A top-secret CIA analysi s offers this 
chilling explanation: “Warsaw Pact 
doctrine sees chemical weapons as in- 
. struments of mass destruction to be. 
used along with nuclear weapons 
, when authorized by high Soviet au- 
thorities. The storage of chemical 
weapons in the Warsaw Pact’s . for?,, 
ward area .would, of course, permit;’ 
them to be distributed more quickly, 
to combat units. " 

More ominous, mock military ma*. 
neuvers in the Warsaw Pact coun4 
tries, according to intelligence sour-;] 
ces, have included “simulated chemi-4 
cal attacks against NATO forces.” 

One top-secret CIA publicatio n, the 
Weekly Purveyor , includes periodic 
articles that aipdate the intelligence ' 
on Soviet chemical, biological and ra- 
diological capabilities. In one issue,; 
the CIA reported that its counterpart? , 
the Soviet KGB, had been explaining'; 
the development of their grotesque; 
weapons to East European authori-1 
ties with these words: . 

“The U.S.S.R. -must maintain, a ca? j 
pability in chemical warfare becauseil 


U.S., NATO and the PRC” (People’? 
Republic of China). 

to the name of humanity, mean- 
while, an international commission' 
should be empowered at once to as- 
sess the evidence that the Soviets are 
waging secret chemical and biologi- 
cal warfare against the defenseless 
but defiant A fghans. . .. . • ... 
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arrive pporly prepared 
and trained for guerrilla war 

The writer of this dispatch has just returned from asj 
signment in Afghanistan. This is an assessment of the j 
military situation facing the Soviet forces there.- 
. . By Robert Fisk 

J. Special to The Christian Science Monitor 

Kabul, Afghanistan 
Major Yuri of the Soviet Army’s transport command in 
Tashkent would probably have a few sharp comments 
about US Secretary of State Cyrus Vance’s latest plan for 
a neutral Afghanistan, ■;:'$£ r A 3 

Major Yuri is a Soviet Tegular with a wife and a nine-1 
yearold daughter in Kazakhstan and 11 years of soldier-) 
ing behind him. He has spent the past two months escort 
Ing. convoys of ammunition, food, and radio equipment! 
from the Soviet Union across the Amu Darya River and! 
over the Hindu Kush Mountains to Kabul. 

On just one convoy in January he lost four of his men to] 
sniper fire from Afghan guerrillas. He says he does not 
like Afghanistan — and it is not difficult to see why. 

Muslim guerrilla resistance in the country has grown 
rather than decreased in the past five weeks. Long 
stretches of Afghanistan’s main highways — which were 
still in government hands when the Soviets arrived in 
Kabul last December — have since fallen under the con- 
trol of the mujahideen, the “holy warriors” of Islam 
whom the West theoretically supports. “ 

At the same time, the Afghan Army has suffered fur*j 
tfaer defections. The 9th Division at Jalalabad, for exam- 
ple, has virtually ceased to exist since many of its soldiers 
went over to the guerrillas, taking their modern auto- 
matic rifles with them, : "^7- 

In the Afghan countryside, the Soviet Air Force is 
using helicopter gunships |to strofe and bomb Afghan vil- 
lages, recreating in Southwest Asia some of the worst as- 
pects of Vietnam and Southeast Asia. 

; • When Soviet leader Leonid Brezhnev sanctioned the 
Red Army’s advance into Afghanistan last year, he could 
not have foreseen the events that have taken place since 
then. That the Russians failed to predict the strength of 

I 
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rebel resistance was only the first of their 
mistakes. 

When the Russians invaded Czechoslova- 
kia in 1968, they found no military opposition 
but they nonetheless sent in their frontline 
units, assisted by armored regiments from 
the other Warsaw Pact nations. They poured 
half a million men into Czechoslovakia. 

Yet they sent only one frontline division 
into Afghanistan:; the 105th Parachute Divi- 
sion was dropped into the Hindu Kush to se- 
cure the Salang Pass for Soviet transport col- 
umns traveling to Kabul. But five other 
divisions were second-line units composed of 

soldiers who had never served in East Europe 
and never seen the Soviet-Chinese border 

Many of the Soviet units now in A fghani , 
stan come from the Red Army’s Caucasus 
and southern Asia commands. Soviet troops 
from Tadzhikistan and Uzbekistan — most of 
whom speak Farsi and can therefore talk flu- 
ently to the loyal Afghan troops — bad diffi- 
culty in communicating with their Russian 
commanders. . - 

Many Soviet units arrived without any 
briefings on the military resistance in Af- 
ghanistan. A group of Russian soldiers who , 
identified themselves as Volga Germans and ! 

who spoke German as their first language ad- ! 

mltted they did not know the religion of the 
i .rebels. Major Yuri’s transport column, with 
which I traveled for more than five hours 
through the mountains, had brought no maps 
i Afgha n i s t an with them. At one point in that 
journey last January, Major Yuri had to bor- 
row my own tourist map to identify the vil- 
lages along his line of advance toward Kabul. 

This is not how one of the most powerful 
armies in the world is expected to behave. 
When the major’s column came under fire, 
several of his soldiers stood in the road with- 
1 out realizing the necessity of taking cover. 

Others fixed bayonets as if they were about to 
^ . .jface a mass attack. * - - . : 

j V They look for ail the world like figures 
i front h'World War H movie. And their actions 
; may; indeed, have been prompted by some 
distant general’s fading memories of how old 
wars were fought. 

I - - For the most salient feature of the Russian I 
i intervention in Afghanistan has been the Red 
Army’s lack of combat experience. The 
Americans fought for years in Vietnam, and 
the British have had their battles in Kenya, in 
Aden, and more recently, in Northern 
Ireland:- ** 

The French *' and the Belgians have 
parachuted out of the sky in Central Africa 
during the past two years. But the Russians 
came to Afghanistan with only' a :: few 
skirmishes along the Chinese border to sea- 
son their armies. - *- v ^ ^ 

It has been a harrowing experience for 
them. And, despite their overwhelming tech- 
nical superiority and their immense^ fire- 
power; things are not likely to get any easier; 

. The five groups of mujahideen guerrillas 
are slowly creating some form of political 
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unity. ^ iGwnd the wcSot " Afghtt of 
K a ndah a r , for instance, the rebels are united, 
and are posting notices around the bazaar — : 
signed by representatives of ail five move- 
ments — calling on all their people to wake up 
and addressing Russian troops in these 
words: “Sons of Lenin, what are you doing 
here?” 

It is clear, too, that the rebels are increas- 
ingly well armed. Around Jalalabad, they 
how are using mortar and anti-tank rockets. 
Although they have not yet received any 
ground-to-air missiles, they have brought 
down one Soviet helicopter south of the city by 
hitting it with automatic rifle fire. They could 
not have done that two months ago. But their 
old Lee Enfield rifles — the British service ‘ 
weapon of World War U — are being replaced 
"by brand new Russian Kalashnikovs. : - 
;. v ; Reports fronr Washington that these 
recycled Soviet weapons are being furnished 
with CIA assistance cannot be substantiat ed 
with any hard evidence. Most of the rifles 
probably come from defecting Afghan troops 
who were originally armed with Russian AK- 
47s. There are* growing rumors around 
Jalalabad that the US is giving “real” help to 
the guerrillas and that these references are 
not intended to imply that only money is being 
given to the rebels. ^ - ' V ~ > ; ^ : • 

All this does not mean, however, that the 
Afghan rebels can win: And in the Pakistani 
city of Peshawar their ideological leaders na- 
ively try to outbid their rivals in the rebel 
cause by claiming ever more grotesquely ex- 
aggerated victories over Russian troops. 

If the Soviets decide to drop any further 
pretense of “mutual cooperation” with the Af- 
ghan government of Babrak Karmal and an- 
nex the country, they will probably pour in 
hundreds of thousands of reinforcements. The 

postwar pogroms which the Soviets initiated 
against their own western minorities and the 
transhipments of whole ethnic communities 
across Russia set a precedent that can always 
be revived in Afghanistan. At least one very 
well-substantiated report suggests several 
hundred Afghan political prisoners have been 
held captive in the Soviet city of Tula, about ~ 
130 miles south of Moscow, since 1978 .. ; v^:' ; . . 

What the Soviets dearly need is the active ■ 
•support of the Afghan Army. The Karmal \ 
government has promised increased pay for 
its remaining loyal troops, and it has lifted 
threats of punishment against those Afghans 
who^dodged tb^^counte^ the 


pre^oustool&^^^ 
continues to disintegrate. .* 

In Jalalabad, an unofficial agreement ex- 
ists between some Afghan units and the rebels 
.. whereby both sides avoid shooting each other 
unless they are personally attacked. Thus the 
Afghan casualty rate there stands at only two 
or three dead a week, but the city's electricity 
and gas supply have been cut off for months 
because the rebels blow up the supply lines 
with impunity. : ..rr~ 

Around Jalalabad, local Afghan Army 
units have been withdrawn. They were, after 
all, scarcely enthusiastic about watching the 
Soviet Air Force 'bombing their home vil- 
lages.. Instead, Afghan troops from the far 
northeast and from the western city of Herat 
have been drafted into the Pakistani border 
area. Even so, several officers there have 
confirmed privately that there was a near 
mutiny in the 11th division at the beginning of 
February when the troops demanded more 
home leave. -> 

Thus the Afghan Army — with a few nota- 
ble exceptions in Kabul — is a rubber sword. 
Its continued existence is essential to provide 
a political facade of national independence, 
but its military presence is fast becoming a li- 
ability to the Soviet troops- 

In the Soviet Union, where soldiers have 
traditionally played a more powerful political 
role in military decisions than they have in 
the West (except in world wars), the generals 
of the Red Army are unlikely to countenance 
any kind of withdrawal, even with a face-sav- 
ing formula of guaranteed neutrality in Af- 
ghanistan. The current wisdom in Kabul is 
that the Russians will master their recalci- 
f trant client kingdom “when the snows melt” 
- when Russian troops can move atwill over 
the countryside unhampered by the perma- 
frost that has locked itself over most of the na- 
tion. There are signs that a “spring, offen- 
sive” already is beginning. 

But Russia has secured its greatest victo- 
ries hr history - Moscow in 1812 and 
Stalingrad hr 1942 — in weather far colder 
than in Afghanistan. Furthermore, the rebels 
‘ are using the same phraseology. Just wait un- 
til the snows melt, they tell you, then the Sovi- 
ets will dearly regret their invasion. Both 
sides may be right; in which case, the world is 

going to watch a long war in Afghanistan, 

First of two articles. Next: The writer,' a 
correspondent for the Times of London, 
as s esses the poUtical-dipiomatic outlook^^ 
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AFGHANISTAN: 

Carnage in Kabul 


Reinforcements: There was evidence 
that the Soviets wye gradually building up 
their fores In Afghanistan, according to 
U.S. intelligence reports. By last week, U.S. 
analysts counted 75,000 Soviet troops in the 
country — an increase of 5,000 in two 
weeks — and reinforcements were moving to ! 
join the 25,000 troops at staging areas just 

northoftheborder.TheSovietsseemedtobe 
planning for a long stay. They were digging 
wells near their camps, building permanent j 
barracks and officers’ clubs and installing : 
surface-to-air defensive missile systems. j 

Still, the Kremlin sent out signals that it I 
was willing to talk about Afghanistan. Sovi- 
et President Leonid Brezhnev himself had 
suggested that the Soviets could start with- 
drawing troops if the U.S. and other coun- 
tries guaranteed that there would be no 
“outside interference” in Afghanistan. Last 
week, Brezhnev seemed to soften that stand 
a bit during a meeting with a longtime 
American trading partner. Occidental Pe- 
troleum chairman Armand Hammer. As 
Hammer reported it, Brezhnev insisted 
only that the U.S. and Afghanistan’s neigh- 
bors “use their influence to see that there 
was no interference from outside.” 

For the record, the U.S. was willing to 
talk about Afghanistan’s neutrality, but 
was not willing to take the lead. In a letter to 
Yugoslavia’s ailing President Josip Broz 
Tito, Jimmy Carter endorsed the principle 
of “noninterference,” an aide reported, but 
that was contingent on a “prompt with- 
drawal of all Soviet troops.” Washington 
did not expect any such thing. In what may 
have been a reminder that the Russians are 
generally loathe to withdraw from any- 
where, a senior State Department official 
disclosed that Soviet troops in Cuba were 
conducting maneuvers. 


Late in the week, Britain took the initia- | 
tive and presented the Soviets with a pro- j 
posal to neutralize Afghanistan through i 
negotiations at the United Nations or j 
through a conference of the five permanent ! 
members of the U.N. Security Council — ! 
the U.S., Britain, France, the Soviet Union j 
and China — as well as Afghanistan, Iran, 
Pakistan and India. “The Soviet Union said . 
they were worried about their borders and 
about outside interference in Afghanistan,” 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary, Lord Carring- 
ton, told Newsweek editors in a London 
interview. “The neutrality of Afghanistan 
would overcome those two objections . . . 
[and] provide them with perfectly good \ 
security for withdrawing.” 

U.S. Suspicions: Secretary of State Cyrus 
Vance met briefly with Soviet Ambassador 
Anatoly Dobrynin and there was talk that 
Vance would confer informally with Soviet 
Foreign Minister Andrei Gromyko — possi- 
bly at the funeral of Tito, whose death 
seemed imminent But U.S. officials were 
“very skeptical” about Moscow’s inten- 
tions, as one put it. A commonsuspicion was 
that Moscow wanted international talks on- 
ly as a way of conferring legitimacy on its 
puppets in KabuL “Make no mistake about 
it,” said a diplomat in Moscow. “What the 
Soviets want guaranteed is the present gov- 
ernment of Afghanistan. . .Brezhnev wants 
other nations to help the Soviets do what 
their armies so far have failed to do — secure 
the Communist regime in KabuL” Even if 
the world at largecame to recognize Kabul’s 
new rulers, Moscow could never count on 
such understanding from defiant Afghans. 

STEVEN STRASSER with BARRY CAME in Peshawar, j 
FRED COLEMAN and THOMAS M. DeFRANK f t 
. > . in Washington and bureau reports*: 


EXCERPTED 
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Poisoning the Battle! 5<e3d 

In chemical warfare, the US. lags far behind Moscow 


To allow continued fighting on a poi- 
soned battlefield, Moscow’s troops are all 
equipped with protective suits and masks. 
Tanks and armored personnel carriers are 
tightly sealed and carry filters to protect 
the crews| against poisoned air and dust. 
Soviet forces train extensively in C.W. 
techniques at more than 1,000 ranges, 
sometimes even with active toxic agents. 
It is believed, in fact, that accidents dur- 
ing such exercises have been killing about 
a dozen or so soldiers annually. 

In contrast to the impressive U.S.S.R. 


> ne- causes nosebleeds, blurred vision, 
f convulsions and j paralysis. Another 
covers the victim with blisters. Still an- 
other makes the lungs and respiratory sys- 
tem secrete so much fluid that the body 
drowns in its own juices. 

These are some of the grisly and dead- 
ly effects caused by the various sprays and 
gases used as chemical weapons. Partly 
because of popular repulsion, such poisons 
have not been used in large scale on bat- 
tlefields since 36 gases', including chlorine, 
phosgene and mustard gas, killed 91,000 
and injured 1.2 million (many for 
life) in World War I. Indeed, Pres- 
ident Richard Nixon in 1969 re- 
nounced all use of biological weap- 
ons and first use of chemical arms. 

But top U.S. generals are becoming 
increasingly alarmed] at the chem- 
ical warfare (C.W.) threat from the 
Soviet Union. There have been re- 
ports, which Westerh intelligence 
has not been able to i confirm, that 
the^loviets have used poison gas in 
Afghanistan, and that the Vietnam- 
ese and Laotian Communist forces 
have us e d U.S . S.R. -suppHelT - gas 
against Meo tribes in Laos. S ays 
General John W. Pauly, command- 
er of U.S. Air Forces in Europe: 

“The Soviets have a 1 considerable 
C.W. capability, both ! offensive and 
defensive. And they are prepared 
to use it.” 

Moscow’s armed forces now 
have between 70,000 and 100,000 
C.W. specialists, and a chemical- 
defense company is assigned to 
every line regiment. Using bombs, 
artillery shells, mortars, multiple- 
rocket launchers, air-delivered 
sprays or even land mines, the So- 
viets can attack with phosgene, 
mustard gas, hydrogen cyanide, 
nerve agents, botulin and a variety 
of lethal viruses. 

U.S. military intelligence ex- 
perts estimate that a third of the , 

U.S.S.R.’s more than 2.000 tactical NATO soldier clothed to resist chemicals 

missiles are equipped with chemical Convulsions and a danger of drowning in body juices. 
warheads. The 1^0-mile-range 
Scud B rocket, for example, can infect an 



area of 750 to 1,000 acres with nerve gas 
by exploding on ground impact or deto- 
nating overhead and releasing a deadly 
drizzle. According to John Erickson, a 
widely respected expert on Soviet military 
matters and director (of defense studies at 
the University of Edinburgh, Kremlin 
battlefield doctrine calls for using chemi- 
cals against the West’s command posts 
and airfields. Gases jean blanket a wide 
area and penetrate buildings and fortifica- 
tions, killing their occupants even though 
their exact location may be unknown to 
the attacker. Says Erickson: “A mixture of 
conventional and chemical attacks by the 
Red Army in Europe would give them a 
considerable tactical advantage.” 


force, the U.S. so far has only about 
2,000 C.W. experts. Concedes a Pentagon 
official: ‘[We’ve been slow getting start- 
ed.” But] now (the nearly defunct Army 
Chemical Corps has been resuscitated, 
and special chemical-defense units are 
being organized as quickly as experts be- 
come available. Current plans call for a 
C.W. company to be assigned to each of 
the Army’s 16 divisions and four inde- 
pendent (brigades and regiments; six of 
these companies are already in the 
field ani five more are to be added 
this year! j 

The (major U.S. effort is on individ- 
ual survival. U.S. forces in Europe now 
have what the Pentagon calls “chemical 
ensembles” — masks, rubber gloves, boots, 


. and overgarments made up of interwoven 
fiber layers over a black charcoal lining. 
This garment traps noxious elements. 
Troops wearing chemical ensembles! 
can eat, talk and eliminate body wastes ! 
without exposure to toxic chemicals, but i 
the outfits are still very cumbersome. Sol- 1 
diers in them grow hot and uncomfort- j 
able. Sighting a weapon, operating the 
tiny knobs and switches clustered on so- 
phisticated arms, using the radio, even 
talking mask to mask become major ef- 
forts. To a squad or platoon leader, his 
masked men all suddenly look alike. 
Commands become hard to understand 
and it is often difficult for a leader to 
get his men’s attention. In C.W. exer- 
cises, in fact, squad leaders have had to 
throw stones at G.I.s to get them 
to turn around to see hand and | 
arm signals. 

The Army needs up to $1 bil- 
lion over the next five years for 
C.W. offense and defense. Some ex- 
perts argue that the best defense 
is the threat of chemical retaliation. 
They point out that even Hitler 
was deterred from using his for- 
midable C.W. arsenal because the 
Allies threatened to respond in 
kind. Without a credible chemical 
counterpunch, it becomes more 
likely that the U.S. would have to 
resort to tactical nuclear arms as 
a response to a Soviet chemical 
attack. 

Although the nation’s C.W. 
stockpile has declined only about 
10% since Nixon’s action of a dec- 
ade ago, many of the arsenal’s de- 
livery systems are aging and de- 
teriorating. Next year’s proposed 
defense budget earmarks only $2 
million for researching a chemical 
warhead for a multiple rocket 
launcher and S4.2 million for main- 
taining the current U.S. stock of 
war chemicals. Among them are 
888 Weteye gravity bombs contain- 
ing a nerve agent; last week the 
Pentagon announced that it will 
continue storing the weapons at 
the Rocky Mountain Arsenal near 
Denver despite protests from res- 
idents of the area who fear po- 
■ tentially lethal leaks. The Army 
has been seeking funds for a $170 
million plant to manufacture artillery 
shells containing two chemicals that are 
harmless when separate but become haz- 
ardous when mixed in a shell or bomb 
after it is fired or released. This so-called 
binary method would make it safe to | 
store the chemicals even near population i 
centers. So far, the White House has ve- 
toed the Army request for the plant. > 

But with Moscow’s C.W. threat I 
mounting, the Administration will prob- 
ably have to start doing more. Advises 
Edinburgh’s Erickson: “Not only must 
the West develop an offensive capability,” 
but the Kremlin must be convinced that 
the West “knows how to use these weap- 
ons and is well prepared operationally 
to fire them.” ■ 
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The U.S. is using everything from j 
space-age technology to word of mouth 
to gather military intelligence on Rus- ! 
sia’s Afghanistan campaign. j 

One of the biggest mysteries— how j 
many Russians are in Afghanistan-j-has ; 
been solved with the help of camera- i 
equipped satellites in orbit around the ! 
earth. ■ i 

The Pentagon came up with its esti- i 
mate of 70,000 invading Soviet tyoops j 
not jby counting soldiers but by count- j 
ing [Soviet Army units. The U.S. jlong -j 
has known how many troops are in the 
units. Their movements are watched 1 
by cameras that can detect marlcings 1 
on tanks from 100 miles in space, j I 
Wintry weather has covered much of 
Afghanistan with clouds, but infrared 
cameras cut through them to spotjRus- 
sianj convoys. Some camouflaged Soviet 
equipment is located by multispectral 
cameras used to. photograph the same 
scene in different colors. j 

The results of all this, says a Penta- 
gon|official, are pictures that are “plen- 
ty good enough to get good counts of 
Russian equipment.” | 

America’s^ satellites listen as. well as 
look. Some monitor Soviet radio com- 
munications and radar signals. j 
In addition to its eyes and ears in the 
sky,| the U.S. gets help on the ground. 
Aides in the American Embassy in Ka- 
bul can look out their windows and see 
Russian jet fighters and helicopters. 
Washington also is exchanging reports 
with friendly countries that have diplo- 
matic missions in Kabul. j 

Some reports on Soviet activity are 
volunteered by disillusioned bureau 


crats in the Kabul government and of- 
ficers in the Afghan Army outraged by 
the Kremlin's takeover. 

Intelligence analysts also try to keep 
up on activities of tribal insurgents who 
fight the Russians. Among their sources 
of information: Afghan refugees and 
press reports from journalists who in- 
terview rebel chieftains. 

Although many questions about Sovi- 
et activities in Afghanistan have been 
answered, analysts still are struggling 
to solve the most significant puzzle: 
Just what are the Russians up to? 

As one expert said: “We want to find 
out whether they are in Afghanistan to 
make it safe for a pro-Soviet regime. 
Or do they intend to incorporate it into 
Moscow’s empire, as they did with the 
Baltic States after World War II?” 

So far, even spies in the sky have not 
come up with that answer. □ 





Under eye in sky: Soviet guns near Kabul. 
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•f; Soviet Now Seems Cool 
To Neutral Kabul Plan 


By CRAIG R. WHITNEY 

Special to Th* New York Tlm«# 

MOSCOW, March 2'— Would the Rus- 
Isians like to get out |of Afghanistan, if 
they could only get the West to help them 
save face before they l^ve? 

Some West European officials thought 
they detected signs of such a willingness 
last week, after Leonid L 
Brezhnev appeared to sug- 
News gest a shift in the Kremlin's 
Analysis position. Lord Carrington, 
the British Foreign Secre- 
tary, . proposed a plan .to 
guarantee Afghan neutrality last Friday, 
after it had been worked out with Euro- 
pean foreign ministers. . ' . 

President Carter has also called on the 
Soviet Union to join in a guarantee of Af- 
ghan neutrality, but only after Moscow 
has withdrawn all its troops as a precon- 
dition. Officially, the. United States Ad- 
ministration says it welcomes mediation 
from Europe to achieve this, but pri- 
vately officials in Washington are said to 
be skeptical. I 

But this weekend,) the Soviet press, 
which has been urging the Europeans not 
to be drawn into a new cold war by the 
United States, seemed to throw cold 
water on the neutrality idea. 

Sovetskaya Rossiya, a newspaper pub- 
lished by the Communist Party's Central 
Committee, described the Western 
soundings today as a “fuss” and ‘•politi- 
cal decorations" concealing a conspiracy 
against peace. | : T . 

U.S. Accused of Causing Unrest 

In a television program here last night, 
Valentin M. Falln, deputy chief of the 
Central Committee's international infor- 
mation department, accused the United 
States of being behind the unrest in Af- 
ghanistan last month. He charged that 
40,000 guerrillas had been trained in 
China, and more in Pakistan, all armed 
with American, Chinese and Pakistani 
weapons, with the costs paid by Saudi] 
Arabia. [ 

“Imperialist aggression against Af- 
ghanistan," he said, “had placed the very 
existence of the Afghan state, its inde- 1 
pendence and sovereignty in jeopardy." 
Hence the Soviet military assistance, in 
response, he said, to a call for help from 
the Afghan Government that was over- 
thrown after the Soviet troops arrived in 
December. ' % ^ jv 
Almost since the crisis began, this has 
been the Soviet: explanation of why a 
force estimated at 75,000 troops has been 
sent into the country. | : -3r 


THE -NEW YORK TIMES 
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But in a speech Feb. 22, Mr. Brezhnev! 
seemed to shift the emphasis of the argu- j 
ment 1 , saying: “We will be ready to corn-! 
mence the 1 withdrawal of our troops as 
soon as all forms of outside interference; 
directed against the Government and! 
people of Afghanistan are fully terminate 
ed." . j - -A I 

Guarantee Is Suggested 7 . 

* He called on the United States and 
neighboring countries to “guarantee 
this." Last Wednesday, however, Ar- 
mandj Hammer, the American industriai-4 
1st, came away from a two-hour conver- 
sation with|the Soviet leader saying Mr. 
Brezhnev had suggested only that the 
United States and others should “use 
their 'influence" to see that support for 
the rebels stopped. 

It was not clear how much of this for- 
mulation was actually Mr. Hammer's. At 1 
a news conference, he insisted that those 1 
were Mr. Brezhnev's words, although in a 
report the same day to the American Am- 
bassador, Thomas J. Watson Jr., he did 
not mention them, according to diplo- 
mats here. I 

Mr.| Hammer, the 82-year-old chair- • 
man of the Occidental Petroleum Compa- ' 
ny, came tojMoscow to try to rescue a 20-1 
year-phosphate deal signed in the heyday I 
of detente. [ j 

MrJ Watson was given no hints of Soviet ; 
openness to new Western initiatives to; 
help, Moscow extricate itself from Af-j 
ghanistan when he met with Deputy For- 
eign Minister Georgi M. Komiyenko two 
days after Mr. Brezhnev’s speech, ac- 
cording to diplomats here. 

Mr. I Watson went to seek assurances 
about i tne safety or American "ciazens 
during the disturbances in Kabul. At th e 
time, Tass, the official soviet press agen - 

cy. had reported the arrest of an Ameri- 


can it named as Robert Lee, who it sai d 
had links to the Central Intelligence 
Agency, lhe C.f.A. , it said, was trainin g 

and infiltrating Afghan insurgents from 
bases in Pakistan; WhaTMrTKonuyeH ko 

replied is not known . 

| American ‘Troublemakers’ 

But last night, according to Tass, Mr. 
Falin said on television: “When law and 
order ihad been restored in Kabul, it 
turned out that there were Americans 
among the troublemakers. So how, in the 
light of these as well as many other facts, 
can President Carter assert that the 
United States is taking no actions against 
Afghanistan which can also threaten the 
security of the Soviet Union? * ’ 

T he Soviet media have also given cre- 
dence and circulation to what were said 


vv 

to be reports in the American press that 


the Central Intell igence Agency was se - 
cretly supplying the Afghan rebels wit h 
arms, j j : ' / 

“Everything has been thought up very 
neatly," Sovetskaya Rossiya said today. 
"Washington loudly demands a stop to i 
military aid from the Soviet Union to Af-j 
ghanistan, and its partners in the Atlan-j 
tic alliance raise a fuss about ‘Afghani 
•neutralization.’ Under cover of these! 
political decorations a web of conspiracy^ 
is being woven against peace and for a re-1 
turn to the cold war." j 


A pro-American Moslem diplomat here I 
expressed concern that white United 
States assistance to the rebels in Afghani- 
stan might have been nonexistent when ! 
the Russian intervention began in ! 
December, it mightnotbenow; ! 

And Western officials who profess an! 
interest in a different approach' from i 
“punishing" the Soviet Vitim tor the to-' 
vasion say that far more than helping ’ 

^«^ w S ,save ^ aC8i3atstak «- Thepo^i 
sibility of controlling or preventing a 10- 
year nuclear arms race may be lost if the! 

rapid decline in United States-Soviet rela- . 

tions continues, these people fear. Soviet 1 
responses suggest that this time thei 
Kremlin is not going to back down. : 
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Lcing Stay Seen] fot Soviet Troops 


By TERENCE SMITH 

Special toTb* Ncr Yorti Tlm*o 


WASHINGTON, Mardi 1 — Soviet 
forces' in Afghanistan have begun build- 
ing barracks, clubs, radio stations and 
other facilities in apparent preparation 
for a long stay, according to information 
reaching American officials. . | 

Several thousand additional Soviet 
troops were airlifted to Kabul, the Afghan 
capital, in the course of the last week, of- 
ficials said, raising the American esti- 
mate |of the total number to 75,000. In 
addition* 25,000 troops are reported along 
the Soyiet-Afghan border, including some 
units that cross back and forth. j 

The) reinforcement and the deployment 
of the. troops have led officials to the con- 
clusion that the troops are preparing fora 
spring offensive against the Afghan 
rebels. The Russians are also reported to 
be building up regular Afghan Army 
units for use in the expected effort. ] 

The pattern of Soviet activities has 
madeithe Americans more skeptical than 
ever about Moscow’s stated willingness 
to withdraw its forces once "outside in- 
terference” in Afghanistan ends. ; • [ 

At a meeting on the Afghan cnsis at the 
White House on Thursday, President Car- 
ter and his advisers reportedly concluded 
that there was little likelihcixl that the 
Soviet Union would respond either jto 
American demands for withdrawal or 
allied offers to guarantee the neutrality 


of Afghanistan after such a withdrawal. 

the meeting, which was not listed on 
the President's public schedule, was at- 
tended by Mr. Carter, Secretary of State 
Cyrus R. Vance, Zbigniew Brzerinski, the 
national security adviser, and Marshall 
Shulman, the State Department's Soviet 
specialist. They reportedly had a discus- 
sion that led to Mr. Vance's 30-minute 
meeting on Friday with Ambassador 
Anatoly F. Dobrynin. 

In the session with the Soviet envoy, 
Mir. Vance reiterated American willing- 
ness to join in guaranteeing the neutrality 
of 'Afghanistan if Soviet troops were with- 
drawn, but American officials said later 
that no progress had been made. 

Meanwhile, intelligence reports indi - 
cated mat soviet troops were laving the 


groundwork for a long-term stay in A f- 
ghanistan. Ill addition to housing and j | 


military clubs under construction in the 
Kabul area* officials said, communica- 


tion lines are being laid and land is being 
.requisitioned for military installat ions. 

Soviet army radio stations are being 
built, the officials said, and wells dug in 
apparent preparation for encampment 
through the dxy summer months. 

American officials expect that more 
Soviet forces will move Into Afghanistan 
for the expected spring offensive. 



! 
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Authors Ask Bail on C.I. A. Ties 


By C. GERALD FRASER | 

The Authors Laagu*. a group of 3,80® 
pro fe ssional authors and' dramatists, 
has asked the Senate Select Committee 
on Intelligence for legislation forbid* 
ding Un told States intelligence agen- 
cies muse writers as agents. | 

The request was made in a letter 
dated Tuesday and signed by John Her* 
sey, the league's president, and ad- 
dressed to Se nator Valter D. Huddles 
ton. Democrat of Kentucky and chair* 
man of the subcommittee on charters 
and gvkHtp** and the Select Commit- 
tee* ' • I 

“The national intelligence act/f Mr;- 
Hetsey wrote, "should unequivoically 
prohibit the CXA. (and other agea- 


siotal authors of books and magazine 
articles to gather information or per- 
form other intelligence services/* i 
He also said the fact or the possibility 
that some journalists and authors 
-may play a dual role as CXA. main- 


era can discredit other writers, have a 
chining effect on their potential 
sources of information, and erode a»- 
fidence in the United States press both 
here and abroad.*’ 

; So e xcep tions should be made, Mr. • 
Hersey said, adding: "A provision per- 
mitting waivers will foster suspicions 
that the CLA. and other agencies can 
and wifi. employ journalists and profess 
state! authors for intelligence^ putt 
poses*. a ™* that sugiidoe itself wilT 
harm the p ress and diminish its o ppor* 
amities to- gather information front 
potentially useful sources.” ^ 

The Senate committee has been hold- 
ing hearings on legislative proposals to 

^^op^tiozaof the Central Intel!!- 

g«IC8AgOKy. . tft 

s?. The use of journalists as intelligence » 
agents has long been a sensitive sub- 
ject. There have been allegations at ; 
times that some major news organize-^ 
dons have maintained confid ential | 
relationships with the CLAm although • 
most of these allegations have been \ 
’denied by the organuadocs in question. | 
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A New Disclosure 
In C.I.A. Dispute 




A'vrir 


Shackles aren't what they used to 
be. Alter an initial round of Congres- 
sional: bearings late last month, it ap- 
peared tbafcin some instances United 
: States-.? intelligence-gathering agen-| 

. cies^ whom the Carter Administra- 
tion says^are overdue for an unshack- 
ling -- have in fact been?able. to slip 
their mapacles with iittletrouble^^ : 

Appearing before a Senate commit- 
rtee; Adm. Stansfield Turner; Director 
f of Central Intelligence;* testified that 
he had* “in very limited occasions" 

• waived Restrictions and authorized the 
* userof journalists, teachers and clergy- 
mens for covertrmissions ;in recent 
years; Deputy director Frank Carluc- 
xi, on a mission of clarification lastJ 

* week. * said.; that the operations were:- 1 
never earned out,, in one case because ! 
“the need: to do it was suddenly re- 

.'moved** The Select Committee on In- 
telligence is considering charter legis- 
< lation that would, among other things, 

\ prohibit use of the? three professions 
t for “covers"; Mr, Carlucci said the 
C.I. A. didn’t like that proposal. 

For-their part, many members of 
the committee clearly haven’t liked 
...much, of what theyVe heard so far./ 

; ' Agency officials — and their ostensible 
/.masters in the White Housed — are sti II 


. a handful of Congressmen in advance 
i of significant secret operations. Nor 
i can critics of the agencies, bn and oft 
./.Capitol Hill; be pleased with the intelli- 
gence that the agencies are expected 
to get what they want from the full 
. Senate, perhaps before this| summer. , 
Still, last weekend. Senator Robert CJ 
Byrd of West VirginiaJ the Senate ma- 
jority leacter; insisted 1 jhat “account- 8 
ability" must be a matteroi Iaw, not1 
an informal understanding. Congress, S 
he said, won’t give the C.I.A. “or any ! 
other agency carte blanche." : r • i 


l 
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Carlucci Says G.I.A. Has Not Used Reporters, 

Clerics or Academics 


" * WASHINGTON, Feb. 29 (UPI) — A 
spokesman for the Central Intelligence 
Agency said yesterday that, contrary to a 
previous indication, the agency had not in 
recent years used United States report- 
ers, clergymen or academics for intelli- 
gence purposes. * '■ -v- • : ” 

The agency’s deputy director, Frank C. 
Carlucci, told the; Senate Intelligence 
Committee that he was clarifying re-j 
marks made to the panel last week by the 
Director of Central Intelligence, Adm. 
Stanfield Turner, about the use of such 

§TOUpS.- ;. m •. . / ; '= - 


Admiral Turner had said that using 
’‘internal” powers he had “in very lim- 
ited occasions” waived provisions of a 
1975 Senate resolution forbidding the use 
of journalists, clergymen or academics 
for “cover” for intelligence purposes. "3 : 
'■* Admiral Turner said he did not con- 
sider himself bound to give prior notice to 
the committees about very sensitive, 
planned covert; events, because “leaks’’* 
could risk the lives of agents. 

- The remarks created concern in the 
Senate and House Intelligence Commit- 
tees and brought protests from religious j 


leaders. The committees asked for clari- - 
fication of the remarks; - . * - 

At yesterday’s * hearing ~on> proposed 
charters for some branches of the intelli- 
gence community, Mr. -Carlucci said 
that, although Admiral Turner had au- 
thorized waivers for the use of the pro- 
scribed groups, the waivers had not been 
used. ... v . ^ \ 

Mr. Carlucci said that the agency was 
in favor of a charter for its operations but 
wanted latitude in exceptional cases to 
waive some of the restrictions. 

Mr. Carlucci appeared before the com^ 

mittee along with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation’s Director, William H. r 
Webster; Adm. Bobby Inman, director of 
the Natonal Security Agency; Lieut. Gen. 
Eugene F. Tighe Jr., director of the De- 
fense Intelligence Agency; and Adm? 

. Daniel J. Murphy r Under Secretary of 
Defense for Policy. 

None objected to charters or reason!* 
able regulation governing the gathering 
of intelligence* or in counterintelUgence 
' so long, as sources and methods were not 
compromised. 

' AH strongly objected to disclosure re- 
qui remen ls of the Freedom of Informal 
tion Act that they said tied up hundreds of 
their employees in search and analysis, 
cost millions of dollars a year and could 
disclose classified material unless most 
carefully monitored. - 
* • ■■■ - ... ; — , 
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Highest Priority’ Given by U .S. 


To 


Over the last five months an anti-Cas- j 
tro group that the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation regards as the most danger- 
ous terrorist organization in the United 
States has claimed responsibility for a 
series of bombings that (have taken on 
global political implications....'^ 

The United States Government has 
placed “highest priority" on seizing 
members of the group, called Omega 7, 
but so far not one of its members has been 

arrested as a bomber. ~ - 1 

The F.B.I. says that the organization 
probably has no more than seven mem-f 
bers and that penetrating it has raised* 
unusually difficult problems. 

“I need proof, 1 need documents, I need 
phone calls," said Larry W. Wack, an 
agent who has worked on the case. 

In a mimeographed sheet. Omega 7 r 
which is based in Union jCity, N. J., de- 
clared: , ; j. - 

Violence Against Violence 
Violence Against Hypociisy 
Violence for Dignity and Liberty 
The handout was given to a Spanish- 
Ianguage newspaper just three weeks 
after the group had claimed responsibil 
ity for a bomb that exploded at Kennedy 
International Airport in luggage about toj 
be loaded on a Trans World Airlines flight: 
carrying 155 passengers and crew mem-j 
bers to Los Angeles. I 
In recent months. Omega 7 has takeri 
responsibility for bombing the Soviet! 
Mission to the United Nations once andj 
the Cuban Mission jwce^and the Fifth! 
Avenue offices of Aeroflot, the Soviet air- 
line^ - ; . ../v'-..-. V •'/ 

Euialio Jos& Negrfn* |a Cuban e^dle 
leader who had been organizing trips to 
Havana, was shot to death on Nov. 25 out- 
side his office in Union [City. Omega 7, 
calling him a “traitor,"| said it was re* 
sponsible for the assassination. 

“We shall continue our actions any- 
where in the world as long as there are 
commercial enterprises and traitors that 
support our enemies, allowing them to- 
obtain great quantities of dollars through 
commerce;" the handout said. “We shall 
continue to straggle in foreign lands until 
we reach the 'Omega* stage to complete 
plans of bringing the straggle to. Cuban 
soil." Omega is the last letter Jn the! 
Greek alphabet. 


By ROBIN HERMAN 

It has been nearly 19 years since the 
failure of the A merican-sponsored Bay of 
Pigs in vasion of cut>a, out a smau group 
of right-wing Cuban 6migr6s clinp tena- 
ciously to the belief that President Fidel 
Castro and his' Communist Government 
can be ousted from Cuba by violent 
means. Until that final stage arrives, the 
group’s members say, they will fight the 
battle on American soil, attacking Presi- 
jdent Castro’s spies and economic collabo- 

There is still a little flame here in the 
United States ! showing the people over j 
there in Cuba-we still think of them; we 1 
still think of combat," said Alvin Ross- 
Piaz. a veteran of the Bay of Pigs_an d a 


jaile d member of t he 

M n vftm ent. T he Federal Bureau of Inves- 


tigation believes his group has provided 
the membership pool over the years for a 
myriad of anti-Castro terrorist groups, 
including Omega 7; j • ; ; 

; Global' Implications;. / V' 
Following the bombing of the Soviet 
Mission last December, which shattered 
windows as high as | IS stories above the 
residential block on the East Side, Donald 
F. McHenry, the United States represent- 
ative at the United Nations, said after 
consultation with the F.B.I. that appre- 
hending Omega 7 (members had been 
given “the highest priority." | 

That month he appointed a new deputy, j 
H. Carl McCall, charged specifically with 
America’s responsibilities as host coun- 
try in protecting other missions. At a 
time when tile United States is asking 
other nations tor increased protection of 
its own embassies abroad, the Omega 7 
bombings suddenly have global political 
implications. ] | V-V 

f. The F.B.I. has been able to make only a 
few minor arrests connected to the group 
in the metropolitan 1 region. Agents say it 
not only is extremely difficult to pene- 
trate, but placing informants on the wit- 
ness stand also puts them in grave dan- 
ger and destroys their future usefulness. 
They say that hard|proof is needed while 
bomb explosions consume nearly all evi- 
dence, and that the (victims have been un- 
cooperative. I ' j ’ '-'■'-'.■y 

Members Called ‘Hoodlums* 

» Although Omega 7 views itself as a 
patriotic organization representing the 
feelings of the Cuban exile community, 
the F.B.I. says its members are hood- 
lums who extort money from law-abiding 
Cuban businesses tor “the cause." . 

: ;i "They are hoods jwho use 'Castro out of 
.Cuba* as an excuse for their criminal ac- 
tivities," said Tom Locke, a member of 
the F.B.I.’s New york antiterrorist unit- 
“They were never in Cuba^ They can ex- 
[tort money, go about their daily routine, 
and be big shots in their community by 
virtueof violence.** , 


v Rudy Garcia, the executive editor of Elj 
Diario-La Prensa, the Spanish language | 
newspaper, called Omega 7 members! 
“pipsqueak commandos" in a vitriolic) 
editorial in January and asked the intimi-i 
dated Cuban-American community toi 
help the F.B.I.’ in exposing them. Omega 
7 had bombed the newspaper office,! 
which is situated in Manhattan at 181; 
Hudson Street, in October 1973. And just! 

, before the editorial appeared, the group; 
[threatened Mr. Garcia's life and that of; 
j one of his reporters. . i. 

1 “To turn our streets into battlegrounds,; 

! to endanger the life of innocent citizens,! 

; to attempt to shut the voice of the press* 
through threats and bombs is at the very ; 

1 least ungrateful," Mr. Garda said, “and 
at the most a travesty of their alleged’ 
reasons for being here — to secure thej; 
benefits of freedom and democracy. It is : 
surely a poor way for a guest to treat a ! 

. host - i ■ - ,/ i 

“The place to get rid of Castro is Cuba, 
not Manhattan's East Side.’* 

Since Omega 7 first prodaimed itself* 
after a February 1975 bombing, the group; 
has taken responsibility for 19 bombings 
in the New York area. But the F.B.I. j 
called the T.W. A. bombing last March 25 1 
“a marked departure" from its previous! 
activity because it showed the group was! 
willing to injure innocent people. m 

The F.B.I. attributes the escalation of 1 
violence to a recent erosion of the group's i 
influence, a dip in its finances and an ina- f 
; bility to recruit young members. 

The opposition by the right-wing ele- ! 
raent to any dealings whatsoever with the j 
Castro Government was weakened by the : 
establishment of what has been called ; 
:* 4 the dialogue." In the fall of 1978 a group * 
of moderate Cubans known as the Com- 
mlttee of 75 (actually, they numbered 
140, including priests, : academicians, 
youths and even Bay of Pigs veterans) 
met with the Castro Government and 
helped arrange the release of hundreds of 
prisoners and the visits of 100,000 exiles to 
their homeland in 1979. 

; Then President Castro, surrounded by i 
police officers and his^ own guards, vis- i 
ited New York City last October withouti 
incident/ “They really lost face in the: 
community when Castro was here and ! 
they weren’t able to do anything," Mr. 1 
Locke said. •'There was the one person ; 
responsible for all the problems they'vdi 
been yelling about, and they had him: 
here, and they did nothing." 1 

. ;j ; A Glimpse of Operation : j ; ; j 

- The F.B.I.’s investigation of the 197$! 
‘assassination of Orlando Letelier, the for-i 
mer Chilean Ambassador, in Washing- i 
ton, provided a glimpse at the identity,] 
history and mode of operation of the anti-j 
Castro terrorists; 
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Two Union City members of the Cuban 
Nationalist Movement were convicted of 
conspiracy in the crime. Guillermo Novo 
Sampol, 40, then head of the northern 
zone of the Cuban Nationalist Movement, 
and Mr. Ross, 47, were sentenced to life) 
imprisonment. Mr. Novo's 41-y ear-old I 
brother, Ignatio, was found guilty of per-f 
Jury. 

Two movement members charged in 
the case, Jos6 Dionisio Suarez y Esquivel; 
41, and Virgilio Pablo Paz y Romero, 28, 
are still fugitives and are also being! 
sought by the F.B.I. for questioning in thej 
T.W.A. bombing. H 

Michael Vernon Townley, an Ameri-) 
can-bom agent of the Chilean secret serv- 
ice who admitted organizing the Leteliez 
assassination and placing the bomb, was 
the prosecution's chief witness in the 
trial.- ■ - ••• ' / ' ‘ 

The Novo brothers staged somewhat 
amateurish anti-Castro protests in the 
raid-1960's. In 1964 they were appre- 
hended on an island in the East River fir- 
ing a bazooka at .the United Nations, 
where Ch6 Guevera was speaking. The 
shell apparently fell harmlessly into the 
water. The brothers were subsequently 
released/ however, because the police 
had failed to read them their rights. 

Exiled Cubans Recruited 

In 1974 Armando Santana was arrested 
on charges of placing a crude bomb out- 
side the Academy of Music on 14th Street 
in Manhattan where there was to be a 
concert sponsored by a pro-Castro organ- 
ization. He was paroled two years later 
and now, at 30, is the local leader of the 
Cuban Nationalist Movement 

When Mr. Townley, acting on orders 
from the military Chilean Government of 
Gen. Augusto Pinochet needed help in 
anti-leftist espionage work, law-enforce- 
ment officials said, he was referred to the 
Cuban Nationalist Movement branch in 
Union City. There he recruited the exiled j 
Cubans who were eager for the support of ; 
an anti-Communist government. 

After using the Cubans in other espio- 
nage activities, Mr. Townley met with 
them again in 1976 and planned theassas- 
sination of Mr. Letelier, who had been 
jailed by the dictatorship when Salvador 
Allende, the Marxist president, was over- 
thrown in 1973. As an exile, Mr. Letelier 
had remained aharsh critic of the regime 
and was running a left-wing research or- 
ganization in Washington, the Institute 
for Policy Studies. According to testft-4 
mony during the trial the members of the | 
Cuban Nationalist Movement were eager 
to gain international prestige and agreed 
to help kill Mr. Letelier without a payoffs l \ 


Mr. Townley testified that he placed! 
the remote-control bomb under Mr. 
Letelier’s car and that the Cubans helped 
make the device and detonate it. The ex- 
plosion killed both Mr. Letelier and RonnJ 
Moff itt, an assistant at the institute. 

At the trial in Washington, an Omega 7 
sticker appeared on the wall of the court- 
house lavatory and the insignia was 
scrawled on another wall. “You can 
throw all these groups in the air and one 
comes down and that's the C.N.M.,” said 
Mr; Wack, the agent, who was 

commended for helping trace the involve- 
ment of local members of the Cuban Na- 
tionalist Movement to the Letelier assas-| 
sination. 

Mr. Ross, convicted of conspiracy ini 
the assassination and now serving two] 
consecutive life sentences, said he had 
nothing to do with the plot. Of the connec- 
tion between the Cuban Nationalist Move- 
ment and Omega 7, he said, “If I were 
Omega 7 I would have the guts to say, 
‘Yes, we are.' I'm serving life. Let thel 
heat come to the Cuban Nationalist Move- 
ment because we know we are clear." 

A gracious, neatly groomed man with 
shiny black hair and gray sideburns, Mr. 
Ross spoke fervently about his personal 
history and political beliefs from the Hud- 
son County Jail in Jersey City, where he 
was transferred recently to answer a 
separate weapons charge. 

The Aim Is Overthrow 

“I was young, very romantic," he said. 
“I fought for Castro in Cuba. Then some 
experience made me reach the conclu- 
sion he was no good. My brother spent 14 
years in jail there. 

“ Our aim is to overthrow Castro by any 
means, including violence. We have a 
board of advisers that we keep secret — 
doctors, engineers, economists, philoso- 
phers, professors from university, and 
these are the people who give us ideas. 

“They think it's a bunch of kids in; 
Union City doing this," he added indig-j 
nantly. j 

“These 75 Cubans were picked by Cas-j 
tro," Mr. Ross went on, referring to par-| 
ticipants in the dialogue. “These people! 
went to Cuba and said it was about time] 
to be friends, and at the same time these! 
people are the informers to the F.B.I. i 
about our movement. 

“I don't approve of bombings, but I 
sympathize deep in my heart. It's hard to 


*•* 


get the attention of : the American peo^ 
pie." ' 

He maintained that the Cuban com- 
munity also had sympathized with bomtP 
ing such buildings as the Russian andj 
Cuban Missions. “Get the Cubans alone/! 
and they will say ‘Let the Russians blow, j 
They should have blown the whole builcP- 
ing,' " hesai<L ; • - 

Mr. Ross spoke derisively of the late ! 
Mr. Negrln and others arranging trips to ^ 
Havana to reunite Cuban families. He 
said they were taking advantage of the! 
suffering of the people, charging exorbi- 
tant travel rates and putting American* I 
cash into Mr. Castro's pocket. He also 1 
criticized El Diarib for supporting tha! 
dialogue. >* > - -j 

“Chir newspaper is uncompromisingiyT 
anti-Castro," countered Mr. Garcia, the. 
executive editor, “but we saw no reason- 
to oppose the reunifications of family. 
How can you oppose someone wanting to 
see a mother or father they haven’t seen, 
in 20 years from a humanitarian point of i 
view? Look at the numbers — 100,00bj 
have gone back. I'm sure virtually all of I 
them are anti-Castro, but there are[ 
family ties that cail them. That these few; 
jokers set themselves up as arbiters oti 
family ties and family love is absurd.! 
Who elected them?**'**; ; - . - ;j 

: “It's not that I’m 'a. hero. I'm a fat] 
aging 46-year-old executive editor with a } 
wife and a couple kids. But by God, I'm| 
enough of an American down in my guts! 
that I get monumentally angry when the 
principles I’ve dedicated my life to are 
defiled byjokers like this.! .;a 

- Extortion Angle Pursued - y * r 5 

• ‘People say I’m either being foolish oc \ 
brave; T can't take the time to look for an 
bomb.* I don't know what one looks like,*} 
When I go out of the building with other 
people, though; I go out first. It's my re* 
sponsibility. I take the brunt of what hap- 
pens for something L might have done," 
Mr. Garcia said. .•>. v 

What are the prospects of catching thq 
Omega 7 bombers? The F.B.I. says it is 
“much closer," and the F.B.I.’s New Jer-j 
sey unit has been directed to put together 
a racketeering case against the su$£ 
pected terrorists. Catching them in their j 
extortion of Cuban businessmen might 
. prove easier than" placing them at a 
i bombing, officials believe. ^ v 


CQUimUED 
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1 

Feb. tv1975 

• ' - iV - 

New York 

Venezuelan Mission to the U.N., , 

7 East 51 st St. 

2 

Feb. 11;'1975' 

Elizabeth, N.J. 

Town and Campus Banquet Hall, U.S. 1. . 

3 

June 6, 1976 

New York . 

Cuban Mission to the U.N., . 

6 East 67th St. ^ 

4 

Sept. 16, 1978 

Elizabeth, N.J. 

- Soviet ship Ivan ShepetkoY - *"-• 

5 

Dec. 20,1977 

Union City, N.J. 

Atmacen el Espartol, . 

3504 New York Ave. ~ 

6 

Dec. 20. 1977 

Elizabeth. N.J. 

Almacen ef Espanof, 91 T Elizabeth Ave. 
(Stores send medicat supplies to Cuba) 

7 

Dee. 26, 1977 

New York 

Venezuelan Mission to the U.N. 

8 

Sept 9. 1978 

New York 

Cuban Mission to the U;N. 

9 

Oct. 5. 1978 

New York 

Gerry Cosby Sporting Goods Store, 

2 Penn Plaza (Protesting CubarYboxers ; 
at Madison Square Garden) 

10 

.Oct. 21. 1978 

New York 

El Diario-La Prensa, 181 Hudson St. 

11 

Dec. 29, 1978 

New York 

Cuban Mission to the U.N. 

12 

Dec. 29. 1978 

New York 

Avery Fisher Hall, Lincoln Center . 
(Protesting concert of Cuban orchestra) 

13 

March 25, 1979 

New York 

TWA terminal, Kennedy Airport : ,. ? v. 

14 

March 25. 1979 

West New York. N.J. 

Office of Cuban Affairs, 49 12 Park Avev 

15 

March 25, 1979. 

Union City, N.J. 

Almacen etEspanol - -v- 

16 

Oct 27, 1979 

New York ... 

Cuban Mission to the U.N., 

31 5 Lexington Ave; * ‘ ' •* " *\ -T 

17 

Nov. 25. 1979 

Union City, N.J. 

Murder of Eulalio Jose Negrin 

18 

Dec. 7. 1979 

New York 

Cuban Mission to the U.N. ... ; 

19 

Dec.11, 1979 

* New York - 1 

Soviet Mission to the U.N. , : . v 

136 East 67th St. . • i~H'« •V.,' ■ 

20 

Jan. 13, 1980 

New York 

Aeroflot ticket o«ice. 545 Fitth Ave. 



_ 

. £ “ ,j. 1 
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article APPEARED THE WASHINGTON POST 

os page _JtLzUL 1 March 1980 



y I^h Oberdorfer ^ > : 

; *Wa»1sinjrton.Po«t Staff Writer - . / 

The Soviet combat brigade in Cuba/ 
subject of a- month-long -controversy 
between Washington and Moscow . last 
fall, has resumed field maneuvers on 
the Caribbean island, the State De^, 
partment announced last night 
The g p.m. announcement and back- 
ground briefing for reporters pre- 
ceded publication of the new intelli^ 
gence about the brigade in4oday ; s Na- 
tional intelligence 7 Digest, and ap-^ 
pearedto be a- bid toneaa - on leaks ~ 
from this highly classified document" 
in an election year. r : / 1 

The Carter administration- making; 
public the- existence of the Soviet unit 
last ^alL^vin itia lly • *’ declareci that “the 
stafns quo- - was “unacceptable” to the- 
United States:" After the^Krentiin re- 
-fused to remove the force/ President 
Carter announced a- series- vof*/ U,S. 
countermeasures whichflie claimed 
had altered “the status quo*’/- 

Last night’s State Department an- 
nouncement said,. “There is no change 
in our assessment of the; character or 
size of the brigade. Although this is 
the first exercise of this size we have, 
seen since last August; it generally, 1 
fits the pattern by which the Soviets j 

have exercised the /brigade in the 
oast.**' - * -*****■' *-**.-«»*■ •*- ' 

; The * Soviet unit/ estimated /to/be 
. 2.500 to 3,000 men with tanks, krtillery 
and other field equipment/ isTnot,^ in. 
/its * ctirrent * size and/ configuration, 

’! considered a physical/ threat to the -* 
United. States. The ‘State Department ^ 
'restated earlier this week, land fetter-* 
‘ ated last night, that the United Stater; 
; has “no evidence to suggest the pres- ! 
r ence of nuclear weapons*: anywhere- ia r 

i Cuba/U^rT 1 

f Am offldal;ia!id/the“^pesaifc' maneti-N. 
vers^whicfy; gre , still under way , ~ ap^, 

pear by be.^abnost a topUcate?^ of ti fc£.V 
actWity^t^at /had '/bMi^^spdttedf : 
triminFareasbutS ofTHavanalast 
^l^^^txsightii^>b^e*^S;?recQiP- : 
naissance ~ satellite was taken as finals 
confirmation of,.thel theory?; that "the t 
J Soviets had an operational unit, father^ 
than^a -mere training* oi^advisorjr; 

j I 

The State- Departmentlofficial, who^ 
;did" not permit use of hisT name under 4 
• “background”: rulesi said Soviet: -train-if 
: ingf typically calls forTield taarietiverr 4 
$ every/iax> months! HcFthiis , suggested/ 


tivity just six months since it last war 
seen is part of an expected pattern. 

! ‘"The presence of the Soviet brigade^ 
in Cuba remains a source of serious 
concern to us,” the official announce- 
ment said. It added: 

“However, based on present evi- 
dence, this exercise in and of itself 
does not contradict our understanding 
that the Soviets will not enlarge the 
unit or give it additional capabilities.” 

Reporters were told that the United 
States is taking up the brigade activ- 
ity with the Soviet Union through dip- 
lomatic channels. An official would 
not say whether the matter had been 
discussed by Secretary of State Cyrus 
RL Vance in his meeting yesterday 
morning with Soviet Ambassador Ana- 
toliy F. Dobrynin. 

Asked why the maneuvers. are being 
publicly announced at this time, an of- 
ficial said that top-secret designations 
and other secrecy classifications mean 
nothing in present-day Washington, 

and therefore the information would 
soon be made public anyway. 

The State Department announce- 
ment, in this light, was an attempt to 
forestall the kind of explosive politi- 
cal controversy touched off by the 
original disclosure last fall by elec- 
tioneering Democratic Sens. Frank 
Church (Idaho) and Richard Stone 
(Fla.). ' _ ,v 

Church, in a statement telephoned to 
news organizations last night, termed 
the. renewed maneuvers * the Soviet 
Unions way of /“flouting”* the combat 
unit in the face of the United States. 

The current disclosure takes place 
in a radically changed context of So- 
viet-American relations. Last fall the 
administration was striving to gain 
Senate ratification of the U.S.^Soviet 
strategic arms limitation * treaty 
(SALT II). At that time. President 
Carter sought to minimize -the tension 
with Moscow, saying Oct 1- that “I 
have concluded that the brigade issue 
is certainly no reason for a return, to 
the Cold War” 
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By Anne Williams gV . 

; - ; Elsah correspondent : 

"' Admiral Stansfield Turner, director jqf/ 
the denial I^e^gence Agfinc y^s poke tdu*a/ 
near capacity crowd in Cox Auditorium on the / 
Principia College campus Feb.j 5. ; ; 

After directing remarks to the problems 
the college student^ would be confronting 
upon their graduation, Admiral Turner spoke 
at length about the ethical problems of in- 
telligence gathering, and? of the many> 
decisions that have to be madecon.cerning the 
risks to be taken and the relative value of the 
information to be gained for American 
security as a result of those risks. T^ese 
decisions are all the more* weighty because / 
there are also risks in not having information, ■ 
he said..- . ji/v;-. ] •'•. \ ' > $/%'. 

V . While agreeing that i£was proper that;. the 

/intelligence community have an adversary 
relationship with the media. Turner stated 
that he felt the adversary nature of this 
relationship had sharpened since Watergate/ 
There are also today eight committees oii 
Capital Hill to which the CIA must regularly 


report, though the President has recently 
requested that the number be reduced to two, 
V thus insuring the oversight function of 
. Congress while not so burdening the CIA that 
y it could not adequately perform its factions* . 

Asked tojcompare the CIA to Soviet in- 
telligence, Turner [opined that the Russians 
had more spies, and were willing to engage in 
conduct that the United States would regard 
as unethical;! nonetheless, our gadgetry and 
our abilities at analysis made our intelligence 
system superior. ! 

He regards analysis of information as 
vital, and feels that a free society, in which 
A the citizens are educated to weigh evidence 
■ openly, tends to excel in evaluation of data, 
while a society in which suspicion is present,, 
and people guard their thoughts and views out 
of fear, tends to be one in which depth of 
analysis is not nearly so easy. 

While answering questions as fully as' 
possible. Turner declind to answer many, not 
only on the grounds of their sensitivity, but 
because an intelligence official has to devote 
himself to gathering of information and its 


j- anaysis, leaving judgments made on that 
material to legislators and the executive 
branch of the federal government. 

Turner ended his talk by turning toward 
the future and the delicate situation the in- 
dustrial economies find themselves in today, 
with a combination of heavy dependence on 
oil, a concentration of oil supplies in the 
Middle East, and a coming decline in oil 
production. 

Any perturbation in the political situation 
of any major oil producer will inevitably send 
shock waves throughout the western world 
and Japan. Soon Russia, too, will find that its 
need for oil is exceeding its own production.. 
We are entering an era of sensitive political * 
interdependence, according to the CIA’s top 
.{nan. • . - 

Following his; remarks. Turner was 
handed a wrapped gift. He remarked that had 
it come to his office, it would have been x- 
rayed before being opened, but he supposed it 
would be safe. . r ,., . . . . . . . ; 

It turned out to be a Principia College 
sweatshirt. :■ ' 


i 
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America’s favourite whipping boy back in favour 


Gnce 



is now well on 



From- David Cross . V4' X 

Washington, Feb 26 »-• 

Mr ' George Bush, a- leading 
contender for the Republican 
presidential - nomination,.* is 
proud , of his* record of public . 
service, ; and :not least of /his* 
short tenure as -a former Direc- 
tor of the Central Intelligence 
Agency some -four- years ago. 

-.Indeed, he tells his audiences 
on the election. campaign trail, 
it is time for people like him 
to speak up* and tell the world 
what a vital job the CIA is 
doing. “ We’ve got to ger off 
their backs. We are up against 
a tough • adversary (the Soviet 
Union) and! we have to have-; 
the best intelligence . service^ 
money can* buy ”, he says to 
thunderous applause from Re*^ 
publican supporters. A 7 j 
On the other side f of the 
political fence,, too, there * is 
broad support among * Demo- 
crats* for the removal* of some 
of the - shackles ■ which have 
bound the agency since the- 
early 1970s * when revelations 
of assassination plots, secret 
wars, drug experiments and the 
like . made it the favourite, 
whipping boy of all but a hand- 
ful of apologists. - . O 

In- his State of the Union, 
message last month. President 
• Carter said <f We need dear, 

\ and .quick* passage of. ^ a /new 
! charter: to >*, define . the legal 
: authority ^ and - - accountability 
. o£i 1 our intelligence' . agencies. 
'We will - guarantee that* abuses 
do u* no t*] recur; : but we * muse* 
tighten' our* • controls / on -seri^ 
sirive intelligence . information 
. and we/ neecL to * remoyje/jjn^ 

. ^rranted.V T 1 restr*aints // on 
America’s/ ability to collect"!^ 
/telligehce”.^ y*. 

Carter^ appeal'for^a com- 
prehensive charter /o / spell. : 
outJthe. powers. and limitations- 
of. the CIA and* the other* secret 
services** was made ia tbe^'con- 
text . of / his Administration^; 
response^ to * the Soviet; dccupa-. 
tio n o f ~*Af gh a nista n A //i*/*' » :'*iT 

* tike his* proposal : to register 
potential iTj military ?iconscriptsJ 
the ;*Presiden t* -*b el ie vey «- th at a: 
relaxation* of some of -the- con-* 
straints’on th'e CIA will improve; 



Admiral Stahsfield Turner : 
Outspoken CIA director- ; 

the country’s ability “ to pro- 
tect and preserve ” its security' 
against any future , Soviet. 

' threats.- ; * \ .. v. * .:■< a 

In . fact, the gradual rehabili- 
tation of the once despised 
CIA was under way : well be- 
fore Soviet troops were air- 
lifted into Kabul. It - started 
with, a growing perception: 
among members of Congress 
and other influential members 
of the American political.; and 
business ' establishment that 
too- much /publicity about^the. 
agency’s/ work would « ; only 

• undermine ' its effectiveness. / ;r 
' v As' ; 16 rig V ag oas 1975,, for ex*. 

‘ ample, ; in -the midst of the cor 1 -/ 
gressional;* "disclosures .about’ 
CIA wrongdoings,,- Mr Richard 
_VVelch w the-.ClA-Station chief in - 

* Athens,, was murdered, after, his 
! name had^ been , listed --via .an 
[anti-CIA publication. , The^en- 
/suing controversy which still- 

goes on* between opponents-and 
/supporters* of the agency about 
';the circumstances surrounding 
/his ^ death/ T*has y undoubtedly 
/played a significant part in/the. 
rehabilitation process. - y ,>r * 
*£-'. In recent months* thefshort- 
.^comings of the" intelligence >ser>.’ 
[vices,, particularly, the... CIA % 
/have become more apparent as 
■ ‘foreign //crisis .^has followed 

^foreign .crisis/ r ”; • / 

: • \ *.,*.■«* v/.*? *--n**^' 


. The net result has been the 
tabling of various pieces of 
legislation in Congress in re- 
cent. weeks which ■ both ** the 
legislature and* the executive 
branches of government hope : 
will .produce a new rule book, 
for the intelligence services be- 
fore the end ‘of the year. . . 

/ ' Attention, so far has focused 
on a draft- charter -.drawn up \ 
by the Senate’s select committee ! 
on intelligence • ** " ~‘'*r 'I 

;• Its most controversial point, j 
as far as the CIA and the Ad** 
ministration are* concerned, is' 
that it would require the Presi- 
dent to give prior notice of 
covert intelligence operations 
to -at least eight members of 
Cb'ngress even in a national 
emergency. • Not surprisingly, 
the intelligence services are 
bitterly opposed to’ any such 
rigid requirement. — / '*-**; 

; Although it is the most liberal 
version of the various Bills now 
before Congress, it has already 
been described by .left-wing 
groups . as . a - “ threat to civil 
liberties”.. - ■' '•■-*•. 

a Such criticism comes as no 
surprise but there is deep con- 
cern that pressure of time dur- 
ing the .present session' of 
Congress . may -lead to the 
comprehensive charter being 
dropped in favour of a much 
more limited set of rules for 
the . CIA. Such a move might 
give the agency all the new 
powers it wants without any of 
the constraints contained in the 
full-scale charter. /, " - ......... 

.This seems unlikely,. however, 
since leaders of . Congress are 
. stilL anxious to ensure some con-., 
■trol over the operations of the 
i intelligence., community*^ J, ;.y 
i This - was made/ very ..clear* 
•last - week when Admiral Stans- 
. field Turner, the outspoken 
/Director of rhe CIA; . admitted 
during a hearing on Capitol 
Hill that some secret ^ missions 
had . been undertaken- recently 
.without .prior - warning ,T.to 
Congress- . v:;*: . . -‘v.K ; *^ •*--.* • - w 

Mr Robert Byrd, the Sinate; 
Democratic leader, said /' that 
■ this revelation worried him: 
’“The CIA should not be /given/ 
carte blanche”,. he insisted..-,-. 
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By ROGER 
RUNNINGEN 
: , Dispatch Washington Bureau 

Federal Judge Frank 
McGarr, who recently 
ordered the shutdown of the 
Rock Island Lines in his 
Chicago courtroom, is one of 
seven elite members of the 
federal court- ; system- who 
has power : te-rv approve 
government spy requests. 

The powers of this* little- 
known, super-secret (court 
could be broadened under a 
new Central Intelligence 
Agency charter introduced 
in the Senate Friday. 


, THE AMERICAN) in- 
telligence community, which 
includes at least 10 spyjagen- 
cies, was the butt of abuse 
after disclosures that Presi- 
dent Nixon and/or his (aides 
had ordered the CIA; FBI 
and other spying operations 
to bug, wiretape or conduct 
breakins bn such people as 
?Dr. Martin Luther King Jr; 
and many others considered 
‘‘threats” to themselves or 
tothe nation.- v**~ 

One of the results was the 
creation in 1978 -.of a seven-: 
member court to to review 
the government's need for: 
“spy and pry” operations. It 
assures that “civil liberties 
are not bargained away in 
the name of national securi- 
ty,” said Sen. Edward Ken- 
nedy, D-Mass. ■ j 
In cases of -approval, 
special warrants are issued. 


good "tor 90 days of spying 
and in some cases, up to one 
year. - •=..:•••• > .. 

THE INVASION jof 
Afghanistan by the Soviet 
/Union*! and the unstable 
political situation in Iran and 
in the Persian Gulf has given 
, way to a feeling that Presi- 
dent. Carter said- amounts (to 
“unwarranted restraints 
on ILS: intelligence opera- 
tions. ' | 

HOW FAR THE special 
court should go in pennitting 
so-called “black-bag jobs” 
and - other intrusions isn’t 
clear. It falls in a gray arjea 
between Constitutional pro- 
tection and the need to pro- 
tect national security. \ \ 

The new charter proposed 
Friday broadens the scope 
and jurisdiction of ttiat court 
* considerably. ) | 

“What this is saying is that 
they can burglarize your 
home and open mail if they 
convince a secret court 
you’re an agent of a foreign 
powerrbut they never tell 
you that your papers have 
been: copied ^ or , TfakenT* 
tchargedi Jerry* X . Berman, 
^counsel F /to- the r Ahaerican 
Civil LibertiesUnion, = ) 

He said the group supports^ 
a charter for the CIA, setting] 
forth for the first time a listi 
of dos and don’ts, but thatlinj 
trusions on Americans in the! 
United States goes/ beyond 
Fourth Amendment protec-j 
tions against unreasonable 1 
^searches and seizures;.; ^v! * 


UNDER A 1978 foreign in- 
telligence law* Chief Justice 
Warren Burger of the 
Supreme Court named seven 
federal judges to hear and 
approve spy applications. 

“The court does not act , 
with all seven members,” 
said one of its members, j 
Federal Judge George L. 
Hart Jr: of Washington, who 
also doubles as the presiding 
judge. “Ekchi member of the 
court acts individually” on a 
rotating basis. Judge 
McGarr in Chicago might be 
on 24-hour call for a week or 
several weeks to hear urgent 
requests. 

Cases are heard in a 
soundproof room in the 
Federal Court Building 
along Constitution Ave. in 
Washington, just a few hun- 
dred yards from the U S. 
Capitol. It has a very small 
staff, and all clerks and 
judges have top security 
; clearances. 

fr Beyond that, little is 
known of the special court, 

< less than a year old. ^ ^ 

^■'%E DON’T know howj 
many times the court has 
met, how many petitions 
from the government 
they’ve considered, or in fact 
‘what they’ve done,” com- 
plained : Alan Adler, I 

legislative counsel for Na- 
tional Security Studies, a 
civil rights group. “We have 
no way of knowing whether 
the government , is justified! 


in its use of spying.” j 

Judges “have got to bej 
avaialbe at any, time, simply ! 
by the nature of the 
business,” said a . CIA. of- 
ficial, who asked not to be 
identified. 

Judges hear requests from 
not only the CIA and FBI, 
but also the Defense In- 
telligence Agency, National 
Security Agency, ; in- 
telligence branches of . the| 
Army, Navy, Air Force and 
the intelligence arms of the 
State, Energy and Treasury 
Departments. 

Under current procedure,-] 
an American suspected of 
being a spy for a foreign 
government can be wiretap- 
ped if authorized by thef 

special court. 

The new charter would 
permit wiretapping of j 
Americans in the United 
States as well as breakins; 
mail opening and the like if 
approved by the court. * 
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Is Moscow’s 


THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR^ 
6 March 1980 



By Kenneth L. Adelman f ; ^ 

A basic reason for nefarious Soviet behavior in Afghani- 
stan and also Iran may be the Kremlin’s intense concern over 
its own deteriorating energy situation. 

Soviet oil reserves have been considered state secrets 
since 1947. and no direct estimations have been published in 
the USSR — in contrast with disclosures on natural gas and: 
coal reserves, where official figures do exist. Until* 1977 the 
acccepted approximation of Soviet proven oil reserves was 
usually taken to be: the British Petroleum Statistical 
Yearbook, which estimated that Soviet “proven” reserves 
(in a loose sense) were about 70-80 billion barrels^ a ^ 

. But in 1977 the CIA pub lished two reports: on Soviet oil j 
prospects that were revolutionary, particularly in the finding 
that . . Soviet proven reserves are 30-35 billion barrels . * y 
there is no doubt that Russian proven reserves have been 
falling in recent years and there is little chance that new oil 
will be discovered during the next few years to appreciably 
improve the reserves-to-production ratio.” This view was af- 
firmed more recently bv the CIA’s latest publication, “Th e 
World Oil Market .” • V / ^ . “-v.. 

Three rather special conditions govern Soviet energy 
prospects. - * ' 

First, of course, is* geography and climate. The Soviet 
Union is so cold that its energy demands are much heavier 
than ours. The last two winters, for example, in order to save 
energy, the Soviets have been closing important factories 
such as nonferrous metal processing plants for two months 
out of the year. ~ \ ' v' •' 

Second is distance. In addition to the fact that Soviet coal 
is of poor quality and in extremely deep mines, it is far from 
the industrial areas where it is required for power genera- 
tion, beat, etc. ^ \! 

third is geology. Oil production has been declining in Ear 
ropean Russia for five years. And in West Siberia — which is 
all that is left — production has been increas in g by modest 
amounts such as to indicate that no giant fields have been or 
are being discovered. What is more.the giant fields that-do 
exist will start going into decline within a few years, and new 
small fields have not been coming in as planned. Overally So- 
viet oil production in November of 1979 is said to have been^ 
800.000 barrelsperday short of plan. ; 4 V : **^ i; *~ 1 

In late 1979, however, a Swedish consulting firm, 
Petrostudies of Malmo, published a new report, “Soviet 
Proven Oil Reservesl946 i -80 ? ” This was the third in a series of 
reports by this company; the first two went against the grain 
of the CIA analysis by arguing that the Soviets would be able 
to greatly increase production; and exports of both ftiels 
through the end of the century. Less credence was given to 
these reports than to those of th e CIA an d others. f V * 

Bat the third report, which had taken two years to com- 
pile, was said to have used ah approach V . never used be- 
fore in the study of Soviet oil reserves which has for the first 
time made it possible to reconstruct Soviet absolute figures 
on discovered oil reserves over the past 30 years.” The con- 
clusion of the report is that the Soviets have systematically 
downplayed new oil finds over the past 20 years and that the’ 
USSR in fact now possesses the world’s largest oil reserves: 
more than 150 billion barrels, equal to the reserves of SaudL 


The report notes: “There is no danger at all that the USSR 

will become a net importer o« °U_in “'f ^Crehase of 
least, and compete with other nations for the purc^se « , 

OTEC oil. On the contrary, the Soviet i 

term policy to increase oil exports to toe West “P 31 * 1 , y | 

refined nroducts — in order to earn bard currency. ^ , 

A layman is hard put to say which of these views, the | 

CIA’s <HMPeta>studies\ is correct in view of the official se- j 
crecy from the Kremlin. Interestingly, it is possible to work . 
SS, through the Soviet published literature and come 

«at55 

present. smceiThas become known andxonfirmedtoat the . 
Soviets have expressed increasing concern about* oil re- 
• serves, primarily owing to lack of attention to exploratory 
drilling. It also seems that Moscow’s finding rates have not 
kept pace with production and that the reserves-to-produc- 
tion ratio has fallen. 

If such is the case, and Moscow does indeed become a new 
oil-r importer in the coming several years, then its lunge to* . 
ward the Gulf makesadditional^sense JNotonly could it head I 
off an American intervention* in the area but it could more 1 
positively protect its own sources of necessary energy. This i 
makpg its moves* in Iran and Af ghanis ta n all " the more 1 
comprehensible. " ~ g *.• -4 


— rr- rr: ‘ :*?■»! ~ 7* C: £ W r - I 

Kenneth L. Adelman, former assistant: to theSecre- 4 

tary of Defense, is senior political scientist in the Strate- j 

gic Studies Center of SRI International. • j r^j. . : ■ j 
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THE NATIONAL GUARDIAN 
5 March 1980 



By PHIL HILL ; ’ 


Special to rhe Guardian . : - ;V ; . 

’ • * ■ • - - ' -i - * * : Hamburg, W. Germany 

The U.S'. State Department cancelled Philip Agee’s pass- 
port at its consulate here Feb. 14. Author of the book “Inside 
the Company’* and other exposures' of CIA covert operations* 
-Agee has been deemed a security risk by the State- 
■ Department.;^ ' •;.?<£ 

E- When he went to the consulate two weeks ago to get a "Ly:, 
personal identification card in order to comply with German 
residency laws* Agee emerged with the card and a passport: 

stamped ‘‘cancelled..* i ; 

The action followed a protracted court battle. The state ; 
department first revoked Agee*s_passport in September but he 
refused to turn it over. Instead he filed suit. ■; ;-i 

The U;S. District Court rejected the State Department’s 
claims in early February * but the U.S. Circuit Court of ;f-" ' 
Appeals last week granted the-department a temporary stay.; 
Thus Agee’s passport is invalidated until the court rules on the 
case, probably in May * •' V1 V; 

* Agee hopes the circuit court will uphold the original ruling. 
If if does not* he will have difficulties traveling but the 
prospect doesn’t seem to worry him. “ I’ve got a phone and .* 
the maih; People can coine and visit me,’* he told the* - . 
Guardian;:*; l can do all my work’ right here-’* v . 



( 
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SAN ANTONIO LIGHT (TEX) 
5 February 1980 
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BIRMINGHAM NEWS (AL) 

10 Febjruajry 1980 



J As late as January of this year, the Cartier 


l 


a dminis tration was still dispensing pablum ije^ 
igarding the CIA, [claiming that U.S. defense 
intelligence operations were adequate. Jhe 
claim was made in I the face of the seizure of the 
U.S. Embassy in Tehran and of increasing Sovi- 
et activity in the region. 

But the invasion of Afghanistan by an esti-l 
mated 80,000 Russian troops and the presence 
of combat aircraft in easy striking range j of 
shipping lanes in the Persian Gulf has since hadl 
a marvelous effect on clearing the presidential 
'mind. For it suddenly became clear that Soviet! 
adventures, in the arena could be far more 1 
damaging tn Mr.' Cartels political fortunes 
than the benefits toe was likely to receive! m 
•patronage from leftist ranks by a tough anti-j 
CIA stance^ ‘ 1 1 




Evidence of the change of mind wrought} by 
uncomfortable facts was Mr. Carter’s request 
of Congress in his ! State of the Union message 
that it was time to reduce the exposure of the 
Central Intelligence Agency to the vagaries of 
scores of congressmen politically on the make. 

Whatever his motives, the president is right 
to begin rebuilding a legal framework that will 
permit the CIA agency to become once again an 
effective arm of defense and diplomacy; But 
the time and effort needed to restore the agen- 
cy to its pre-Watergate effectiveness should |not 
be underestimated. Years, if not decades,. will 
be required;.'!' v, : . = ; \ . ^ 

j the current state Of the CIA 


To understand 
and the damage 


[done by rogue reformers, in 

- j— considi 


er the following: K ^ 

• Some 2,000 employees, mostly senior offw 
cers, were forcibly retired; ggpfSIgp 
s q More i thhjr|800 officers' "from 'the ultra 
secret Deputy Directorate of Operations have 
been discharged-This is the department which, 
is, or was^-responsible for;. covert actions^.fln 
replacing these veterans, one does not just ring 
up The Helping Hand Employment Service or 
state employment agencies -for trained [but 
unemployed agents. It doesn’t work that way.) 

• The names j of . many agents were leaked 
during the congressional investiga tions 'an d 


others have been aired or published by defec- j 
tors such as Philip Agee; j 

® Liaison with intelligence agencies from j 
friendly powers such as England, France, West \ 
Germany and Turkey have been demonstrably -s 
weakened and j 

O Nationals of other foreign countries who i 
have cooperated with the agency in the past j 
have left the ranks of reliable sources of infor- 
mation fearing exposure by investigating mem- 
bers of Congress. •, --; v . • 

The consensus worldwide and in Washington 
is that the U.S. is increasingly incapable of 
identifying and recruiting overseas; sources, 
conducting effective counterespionage opera- 
tions at home and of using covert activity to 
anticipate or alter the course of events to sup*,, 
port U.S. goals and interests abroad., 

The evidence; on which this consensus ; is ; l 
based is abundant and telling. For instance, 
U.S. intelligence consistently misread the inten- 
tions of the Soviet Union’s intervention in Af- 
ghanistan. Not until late December of 1979 did 
the administration finally admit that the mili- 
tary build-up relative to Afghanistan 
represented a threat to the oil-rich Persian Gulf I 
region. Yet, even British journalists were re- 1 
porting during the; past twa years that the 
.Soviets were taking virtual control of military 
operations in Afghanistan. - " ‘ ; • ' 

Mr. Carter's cancellation of reconnaissance 
Bights over Cuba in 1977 and the retrenchment 
of on-the-ground efforts clearly led to the fail- 
ure to monitor the Soviet military build-up and 
Cuba’s support of terrorism throughout Latin 

^Retrenchment in Asia Is blamedrby senior 
officials for Mr/ Carter’s -underestimating 
North Korea’s troop strength by 25 : percent 
which 'resulted ib his announced -plan to with- 
draw -virtually all U.S. ground /troops from 
South Korea. The plan was later scrapped-^y ? 

• - ‘ The councils of the nation and ttepresident 
were also so poorly informed that the president 
was unable to foresee that the Soviet Union was 
planning to shift its support from Somalia to 
Ethiopia, which is today a gun pointed at Per-, 
sian Gulf shipping lanes and at Saudi: Arabia. 


CCNTINUBS 
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Even as late as .last September, the. White 
. House was unable to confiria whether . a nuclear 

• blast had been set offcwer the Indian Ocean 

and, if so, what country set it off. ' * ‘ • 

In justice to Mr. Carter, all of the inroads 
that have been made on U.S. intelligence gath- 
ering cannot be laid to his administration. The 
debauching of the CIA, the FBI and other intel- 
; ligence sources came >as a result of highly 
■orchestrated attacks by liberal-leftist officials 
■and trendy journalists and were meant to de- 
stroy U.S. intelligence- gathering capability. 

j - Why? Because it was these intelligence 
[agencies which furnished the factual informa- 
j tion that challenged leftist political positions 
[and obiectives both here at home and overseas.! 

In order for liberal precepts* to prevail and 
determine policy — such as detente with the 
’ Communist world and SALT II- — agencies 
[which offered facts to be examined and debated 
'had to be destroyed, discredited and made doc- 
ile. . . V . ... \ 

While the politicization of intelligence-gath- 
:• ering has beea obvious, surely Mr. Carter has 

: now learned a valuable lesson: No president 
can function effectively or with confidence 
' lacking relevant facts from the real world. No* 
amount of high rhetoric or sentiment can sub- ! 
stitute for real information. Mr. Carter should 
know that better than anyone, considering his 

• current troubles, but it remains to be seen 

whether he has admitted to himself and to his 
advisers the real source of misjudgments. y] 
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By Herbert Scoville Jr. 


After President Carter requested the Sen- 
ate to postpone deliberation of SALT n follow 
ing the invasion of Afghanistan, the State De- 
partment announced that the US would | 
nevertheless continue to observe the provi-i 
sions of the SALT I agreements and avoid tak- j 
ing any actions that would defeat the object j 
and purpose of SALT n, as long as the Soviets j 
exercised similar restraint So far the Soviets 
are apparently going along. These actions 
were taken because of the clear understand- 
ing that mutual limitations on strategic weap-| 
ons were in the samrity interests of both 
countries, even though the US was in a period 
of sharp confrontation with the Soviet Union 
in Afghanistan and elsewhere. 

But it may be easier for both governments 
to make such statements than it will be to 
carry out such policies. In the next six months 
both President Carter and President Brezh- 
nev will be required to make decisions that 
will test their leadership ability. Specifically 
these will involve whether the US and the 
USSR will abide by the ceilings on submarine- 
launched ballistic missiles (SLBMs) estab- 
lished in the SALTjl Interim Agreement of 
.1972. "■ . j : , / 

In this agreement the Soviet Jjnion was 
limited to 950 SLBM launchers, a.level which 
it reached more than a year ago. However, 
the Soviet Union has a continuing program for 
building new DELTA-class submarines with 
long-range SLBMs, and at US insistence it has 
been removing missile launchers from the 
older Y-ciass submarines as fast as the new 
DELTA submarines begin sea trials. The US 
has monitored th&jprocess through the US- 
USSR. Standing Consultative. Commission, 
which was establisHed by SALT.I and is con-| 
tinuing to operate even in this renewed cold> 
war atmosphere... |- 'h 

But these Y-class submarines, arejrealiy 
not obsolete; most of them have been oper- 
ational for ten years or less: Sometime in the 
next month or-so ttje Soviet Union will have 
another DELTA-class submarine ready to be- 
gin sea trials. .Will the Soviet military in the 
present political climate be willing to scrap 
the missiles on a relatively new Y-class sub- 
marine in the hopesj of keeping a shaky SALT 
process alive? ^ 

,. .The US will soon be facing a similar di- 
lemma. The first US Trident submarine is 
scheduled for sea trials in July, 1980. If the US 
is to abide by the SALT I limits, it will have toj 
simultaneously decommission a much older] 
Polaris boat. Prior [to the Afghanistan, crisis] 
five such Polaris submarines were scheduled 
for retirement in to^cumnt y^.^But iii the 


present climate there are certain to be strong! 
arguments to continue these in the strategic! 
force'. - •- , 

When the interim agreement officially ex- 
pired in October, 1977, Senator Henry Jackson 
questioned the legality of the US’s continuing? 
to live up to its provisions thereafter. At that: 
time he got little support for this campaign,; 
since prospects for SALT H negotiations ap-i 
peared high, and it was clearly in the US in- 
terest to have the Soviets abide by the SALT ii 

ceilings. Now this issue is almost certain to be! 

raised again and to obtain wider support. The j 
SALT opponents may seek to veto funds fori 
| following approved SALT procedures for veri-l 
j fying that the Polaris missile submarines arej 
I Actually removed from the strategic force. 

^If President Carter is to resist such pres-j 
| sures aimed at torpedoing SALT at this time, i 

i he will be required to demonstrate alertness; 
and leadership of a type to which he has not 
been prone when dealing with the hawks in; 
the Senate. Furthermore, it will be necessary; 
for the US to make clear in advance to the So-j 
viet Union that it proposes to follow through! 
on its commitment to keep within the limits! 
on the total number of ballistic missile sub-i 
marines and to follow verifiable procedures if j 
it wishes to forestall an earlier Soviet decision 1 
to break through the SALT I ceilings and keep 
both its current Y-class and new DELTA^ 
class missile submarines operational . • 

These are examples of decisions that can 
not be deferred, for a breach in the SALT 1 
ceilings can rapidly lead to an unravelling of 
the entire SALT process. As even some of the 
hawks and SALT opponents are finally begin- 
ning to realize, limits on Soviet strategic 
weapons are even more important in periods, 
of confrontation than during detente. It would! 
be a tragedy if the. future oF strategic arms! 
limitations were allowed to be jeopardized by ! 
ignoring this issue at this time or by letting it] 
become a victim of presidential politics. : 

During the coming months there will un 
doubtedly be other examples where-mutual 
restraint will be required, and both govern- 
ments must be continuously alert if SALT is 
not to be irretrievably damaged. As Secre- 
tary of Defense Harold Brown said in a recent 
report, SALT n is an arms control agreement 
‘“that will enhance our security through limits; 
on the Soviet- threat J’ Opportunities to imJ 
prove security through arms control instead! 
of by spending billions of scarce dollars; 
should not be wasted lightly I ‘ ; ! - ^ • 

Herbert Scoville Jr i president of the 
. Arms Control Association, was formerly ] 

■ assistant director. Arms Control and Dis^ 

. armament Agency, and deputy director :* 
forresearch of the 
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PUBLISHERS WEEKLY 
29 February 1980 

Government Learns About 
Pub Dates the Hard Way 

The Justice Department and the CIA, 
with their vast intelligence networks, 
apparently failed* to gather informa- 
tion on the highly overt operations 
of American publishers. The Justice 
Department had sought a preliminary 
injunction on February 6 to stop the 
publication of “Dirty Work II: The 
CIA in Africa,** whose official publica- 
tion date is March 15. Justice dropped 
its request as moot on February 15 
when it learned that copies were al- 
ready on sale in Washington book- 
stores. ' 

Publisher Lyle Stuart said 4000 
copies had been in bookshops for at 
least two weeks at that time. Stuart 
further noted that Philip Agee, former 
CIA agent, had written introductions 
to two sections and was not, as Jus- 
tice’s 100-page legal brief had stated, 
the book's author. 
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STICLE APPEARED 
jj PAG 3 fl-H 


THE WASHINGTON POST 
4 March 1980 



;s’ Spying Uncovered , 

sorts 



viet cipher in 1945 and “one of the' 
j- Soviet spies Julius and HJthel Rosen- first Soviet spies to be undone by the 
‘ berg, were caught because American. code break was the. German-bo.tn 
^intelligence agents broke a Russian ci- physicist Klaus Fuchs.” 
pher but, for secrecy reasons, the Fuchs implicated Harry Gold, a n*t- 
coded information could not be used uralized American citizen of Russian 

at their trial,, according to an excerpt parentage, whose confession ulti- 
frora a new book on the Central; Intel- mqtely led to the arrest, conviction 

ligence Agency. and execution of the Rosenbergs of 

' 4 The trial: or the Hosenbergs would New York. 

become .''oner;: of j the most disputed The Soviets found' out about tfte 
court cases of the century, in part be- code break in 1950, Martin says, whSn 
^cause?thc:government, hoping to pro* ^ alerted^ by^ William Weisband; * 4 ^ dis- 
tect its most secret source, never in- ; loyal employe of ‘ the Armed Forces* 
troduced^one of the most damaging Security Agency.” . 

* pieces,. of ^evidence against them: the ‘The man who betrayed Americas 
^decoded traffic from the New York-to- ultra-secret was never prosecuted fir 

{ Moscow^ channeV' writes David C. his crime, since a public trial would 

Martin in “Wilderness of Mirrors,” to have required revelation, of the code 
be published later this'mbnth by Har- i break,” Martin writes. “Instead Wee- 
per & Row.' i*. v . - band was sentenced in one year in jail 

. Martin writes that' the ' Armed. for failing to answer a summons to a'p- 
Forces Security Agency' broke the So- pear before a grand jury.” <m 
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article iajppeak^d 
OR PAGE / V 


U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
10 March 1980 



WM 


I . 

Intelligence officials say Carter, tn an 
effort to boost CIA morale, is likely 
to stick within the agency for a suc- 
cessor to Xdm.\ Stansfield Turner if 
the present director leaves . Reported 
on the inside track: Frank Carlucci, 
the current No.2 man . 

★ ★ ★ 

Asian inte ligenice sources report that 
sizable quantities of Soviet-supplied 
chemical-warfare material, including 
poison gas, have been put in place 
along Vietnam’s tense border with ; 
China for juse in case of another war. 
Refugees jfroml Laos, in fact, say the 
Vietnamese already have used poison 
gas against tribal insurgents there. 

★ 


★ ★ 


The White House is getting this ! 
word from top CIA officials about i 
leaks of agency secrets: Look to the 
State Department, not just the CIA it- j 
self or Congress, for the source. 



! i 

■ I | : 
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